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‘Are You Going to Buy Feed or Fertilizers Next Spring ? 





Moc" readers will 
buy fertilizers; 





all too many we fear 
will buy feed. We do 
not object to your 
buying fertilizers. If 
bought withjudgment, 
they will add to your 
profits. We do ob- 
ject, however, to the 
buying of feeds for 
their livestock by 
Southern farmers; and 
also to the buying of 
plant food they could 
get for nothing. It is 
going to go hard with 
the man who has to 
buy corn and hay next 
spring ; for the prices 
are going to be ‘“‘way 
up yonder.’’ It goes 
hard with any man at 
any time to have to 
buy nitrogen so that 
he can make decent 
yields of corn and cot- 
ton. In this issue we 
have tried to tell you 
how to avoid both 
these unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 








A VIRGINIA SOY BEAN FIELD—A GOOD YIELD OF FINE FEED. 











First, as to fertilizer bills. You can be either gathering or saving 
nitrogen every day this winter, if you will only doit. Nitrogen costs 
twenty cents a pound often ; so it will pay you to doit, especially as 
it requires no exertion on your part after the first great effort. You 
know how it is done, because we have told you about it so much you 
may be tired hearing of it. Plant cover crops on your bare lands; 
that’s all. Crimson clover, bur clover, vetch, rye,—there are plenty 
of crops to plant. 

Next, and chiefly, as to the feed crops. Same plan; same crops. 
The crops you plant for winter cover will give you a lot of feed if you 
need it ; the crops you plant now for feed will protect your land dur- 
ing the winter. Plant all of the crops we have mentioned and more 
—oats, wheat, rape, turnips, ‘not forgetting a patch of alfalfa if you 
have prepared for it, and a permanent pasture. 

Friends, you may think we write a lot about and insist almost unreas- 
onably upon these matters of winter cover crops and an abundance of 
feed ; but it is as certain as can be that the soils of the South cannot 
be made and kept fertile if they are left bare during the winters, and 
that until you grow your own feeds you cannot develop a respectable 
livestock industry. 

These two things, in short, are at the very basis of profitable 
agriculture here in the South ; and until more attention is paid to them 
Southern fields will continue to’ wear out and the poverty-stricken 
““cropper’’ will be here to depress the price of cotton every fall. 





Read the various articles on the planting of winter crops in this 
issue ; and then get out into your fields and get ready to have the 
green stuff growing on them this winter. You will not regret it next 
spring. 
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Every Enterprising Progressive 


Farmer 
HELPS EVERY OTHER 


Enterprising Progressive 
Farmer 


And the more of them there are in a 
neighborhood, the better it is for all. 


We know you want your neighbors to 
read The Progressive Farmer, because a 
community where everybody reads it is 
bound to be more progressive than any other. 
You know this—but your neighbors that are 
not reading it, do not know it. ~ 


You know The Progressive Farmer 
stands for “better living,” “better thinking,” 
“better farming” and “better farm values.”’ 


The “man outside the fold’ must be brought 
inside. Not for the sake of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, but for the sake of progressive 
agriculture; of a more beautiful rural life; of 
a greater south. 


Won’t you help us to bring him in? 


Won’t you tell your neighbors that are 
not now taking The Progressive Farmer 
about our great “Get Acquainted Offer” of 25e 
from now to January 1, 1914? 


Ask them to give you 25 cents to send in 
for them. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below, so we will know who it is 
from. Write in the names and addresses of 
the persons you want the paper sent to, cut 
out the coupon and mail to us with 25 cents 
for each subscriber (or use the printed sub- 
scription blank enclosed in the paper). 


We will be glad to reward you for your 
trouble by extending your own subscription 
two months for each new trial subscription 
you send us. 


Help us make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood, and you will be doing a kind- 
ness to your neighbor. 




















SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Dear Sirs:— 
IT enclose $______-- for subscriptions for 


The Progressive Farmer to January 1, 1914, as per your spe- 
cial ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ offer. 


Name ._ 


Town. _State . 





Name of Subscribers Address 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





OFFICES: ‘ 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., 


Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 





One year 00 
Six months 50 
Three months -25 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Two years 
Three years 
Five years 





yellow slip with your name printed 
month shown on his label. 


label. 
subscription expiration. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
means that Mr. Doe is paid “up to December 31, 1913, or to the last day of 
After you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date changed and properly corrected on your 
Please advise us promptly if the label does not properly show your 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE TO ANY FARMER ON REQUEST. 


on it. Thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 18” 





vance o1 publication date. 


ed, Write for advertising rates. 
days before date you wish it to appear. 


eo 
ADVERTISING RULES: 
Change of-copy or discontinuance order must reach us two weeks in ad- 
No whisky 
ent stock food, disguised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accept- 
Your advertisement should be received ten 


mining stock, patent medicine, pat- 





we have just indicated. 


of all advertising it carries.’”’ 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 

The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 











THE EDITOR’S TALK WITH 
READERS. 





Many of our good friends seem to have an idea that a 
whole Progressive Farmer can be made up in a day and pub- 
lished immediately, and that any article sent for publication 
therefore, ought to appear in the following week’s issue with- 


out fail. 


The truth fs that it takes several days just to print 


our editions, and we have to begin several days before print- 
ing to get the type set and the proofs read and the “forms” 


made ready for publication. 


As soon as one issue goes to 


press and before the first copies are printed, we have to begin 


work on the first pages of the next issue. 


absolutely necessary to 


For this reason it is 


: have advertisements mailed two 
weeks before the date of issue ; 


while it must often happen 


that weeks or months may elapse before a proper time for 


printing a letter from a correspondent. 


We greatly value let- 


ters from our farmer readers and hope they will take this ex- 
planation as to why it is sometimes impossible to print them 


im mediately. 








whether work or money. 


the offer will be construed to 


THE PROGRES 
Raleigh i 





THE WORD “FREE” IN ADVERTISING 


HEREAFTER advertisements proclaiming something ‘‘Free”’ will 
not be accepted for publication in The Progressive Farmer when 
the article offered is not really and truly free. 
will not be considered as offered free if something is required for it, 


If an advertiser wishes to advertise a ‘‘Free Trial’’ of an article, 


charges on the article offered for ‘Free Trial,’”’ unless advertiser ex- 
plains that buyer pays freight one or both ways. 


Birmingham 


An article or service 


cover express, freight or postage 


SIVE FARMER 
Memphis 











The Early-Hatched Spring Pullets. 


Should be laying at this time, when the 
old birds are moulting. 

A plenty of room will hasten these early 
birds starting on their laying mission. 

The old birds, too, need more room dur- 
ing this period that is such a heavy drain 
on their vitality. 

Crowded conditions cut off egg production, 
lessen growth, and increase the probabilities 
of disease. 

More room the up-to-date poultryman 
will have in order to get more eggs and re- 
duce losses from any and all causes. 

He is too wise to keep up the heavy feed 


| bills for stock that will have to be disposed 
| of sooner or later 
| sales, 


He gets busy on his 


His first move is to turn the culls over 
to the market man, Next he pens the males 
to themselves so that he can give the fe 
males better attention, 

Then he proceeds to sell off all the old 
birds he is not going to keep. And this is 
best done by advertising. Send us. your or- 
der. 





Some Coming Features. 


Next week will be our Housekeep- 
er’s Special, which we are hoping to 
make of more than passing interest 
and value to the women who read 
The Progressive Farmer. 

The first issue in September will 
have something to say about your 
fair and your duty towards it. If you 
are not interested in the fair, you 
should be; and some of the suggest- 
ions offered in this number should be 
of service to all who exhibit at or at- 
tend the fairs. 

In the same issue we hope to begin 
a series of plans and descriptions of 
farm buildings. These have been 
prepared especially for The Progres- 
sive Farmer by Prof. Daniel Scoates, 
and we believe many readers will find 
them helpful. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Some Seed Corn Questions. 


READER asks: ‘Please tell me 

which is better to plant, the up- 
per or lower ear from stalks that 
bear two ears? Will upland seed 
yield as well on dry river bottom as 
seed raised on the bottom land?” 

There is no published data to 
show that it makes any difference 
which ear is used for seed. The top 
ear is usually the better, and the bet- 
ter ear should always be used, but if 
both are good ears, both may be used. 

It is probable that other things 
being equal, seed grown on bottom 
land will do better on bottom land 
than seed grown on upland; but if 
the upland seed is used on bottom 
lands near where it was grown, it is 
not likely to be much less productive 
on bottom land than the same va- 
riety of seed grown on bottom land. 
Some varieties are better adapted to 
uplands and others to bottum tands, 
and more will depend on this than on 
whether the seed is grown on upland 
or bottom land. If, however, the 
corn has been grown for years on up- 
land soil, it is less likely to do its 
best on bottom land for a few years, 
at least. Probably the most import- 
ant point in this connection is that 
seed corn should not be moved far 
north or south, if best results are ex- 
pected for the first two or three 
years. Moving seed corn from east 
to west is less objectionable, because 
there is less change in climatic eondi- 
tions, unless it is moved from the 
moist or humid section to the semi- 
arid or dry sections in the extreme 
west. 

A distance of tén miles from north 
to south is supposed to add one day 
to the growing season of corn, and, 
therefore, a change of 100 miles, or 
10 days, makes considerable climatic 
difference and seed moved such a dis- 
tance is not likely to do its best the 
first year at least. 





Sow Oats With an Open-Furrow Drill 


MISSISSIPPI reader says he has 

a cotton and corn planter which 
has a plate for oats and wants to 
know whether we would prefer plant- 
ing with this to sowing broadcast. 

Nothing is said about the way this 
Planter puts the oats in, but if it de- 
posits the oats at the botom of a fair- 
ly good-sized furrow and covers the 
seed only slightly, we would prefer 
this to broadeast sowing, especially 
when the oats are sowed after Octo- 
ber 15. The drills should be put 14 
to 16 inches apart. The yield of oats 
is greatly reduced every year by win- 
ter-killing, and this open-furrow 
method of sowing is the best known 
way of preventing this winter-killing. 
lf the oats are sowed before October 
15, on -well-drained land, in good 
condition, and put in with a grain 
drill, not much winter-killing is like- 
ly to occur except in the Northern 
third of the Cotton Belt. But now 
that one- twe- four- and five-row 
furrow drills are on the market, and 
it has been demonstrated that oats 
sowed by this method yield best, 
there is no longer any good reason 
fer sowing in any other way except 
when such drills are not available, 
Owing to their cost. If the acreage 
of oats is at all large, it will pay to 
buy an open-furrow drill for sowing 
them. 

It is true that oats sowed early do 
Rot usually winter-kill to any large 
extent, but Southern farmers will not 
©r cannot get all the oats that should 
be put in, sowed early. We would 


rather have oats sowed up to Novem- 
ber 1, and possibly up to November 
15, if sowed by the open-furrow 
method, than to have them -sowed in 
February; but we would rather have 
them sowed by October 15, no mat- 
ter whether sowed with the grain 
drill or with the open-furrow drill. 





Why We Retemend Rye as a 
Cover Crop. 
READER wants to know why we 
advise the use of rye, oats, etc., 
as cover crops, and asks if legumes 
do not possess as much value in sup- 


the soil and therein lies the chief ad- 
vantage possessed by legumes, but 
they are also generally deeper-rooted 
plants than the cereals and bring 
plant foods from deeper soil not 
reached by the more shallow-rooted 
oats and rye. 

If these be facts, then why, indeed, 
do we advise the use of rye or oats 
sometimes, instead of legumes al- 
ways? 

Legumes always, when they can be 
successfully grown, is the only sound 
rule; but a fair crop of rye will sup- 
ply more humus-forming material 
and serve as a better crop than a 
failure of any legume. Rye is a rea- 
sonably certain crop every year and 
on all soils, while the winter legumes 
are more or less uncertain on all 
soils and every year. This is the 
chief reason for advising the use of 
the cereals for winter cover crops— 





tards civilization. 


products, dairy products and beef. 


mercial world.—G. H. Alford. 





LET US RECLAIM THE LANDS WE HAVE MADE 
POOR. 


WE HAVE worn out our lands in the quickest possible time by growing 
cotton, and rigidly excluding grasses, clovers and livestock. We have 
depleted the soil of vegetable matter and it has washed away. 
means a poor people, and poor people mean bad roads, uncomfortable homes, 
poorly. equipped farms, very little education, the credit system, and all that re- 


Our problems largely depend upon maintaining soil fertility, and for this - 
reason a decline in the fertility of soil is a shame and disgrace to our farmers. 
A better balanced system of farming—one that will include more crops to en- 
rich instead of wear out lands; one that will include more livestock to consume 
the surplus farm products, and the leguminous crops that must be grown to 
enrich the lands, and to make manure to still further enrich the land—will goa 
long ways towards the solution of our problems. 

We are sending millions to the Northern States every year to pay for pork 
This money should be kept at home and 
deposited in our banks until they are full to overflowing and the rate of interest 
lowered to say 6 per cent because of the abundance of money. 
have the necessary money to build good roads, to pay good teachers better sal- 
aries to teach longer terms, to improve our farms and build comfortable homes 
and put telephones and Kbraries in them. 
on the farm, and we will behold prosperity in every department of the com- 


This poor soil 


Then we will 


Then our boys and girls will stay 








plying humus-forming materials as 
rye or oats in addition to gathering 
nitrogen from the air? 

If the legumes make as large a 
growth or produce as much weight, 
either of green stuff or dry matter, 
there is practically no difference in 
the humus-forming material they 
supply, except that the legumes con- 
taining more nitrogen will probably 
decay more rapidly. It is a popular 
error that the green legumes contain 
more water than green oats or rye. 
The following indicates the per cent 
of water in a few of these materials: 


Oat fodder 

Rye fodder..... 
Cowpeas 
Crimson clover.. 
Soy beans 


83.36 per cent 
. 76.60 per cent 
78.81 per cent 
82.50 per cent 
75.10 per cent 


In fact, there is not sufficient dif- 
ference in the crops used to supply 
humus to the soil, per ton of green 
or dry matter produced, to make 
much difference in their value as 
humus formers. Their composition 
apart from their nitrogen content is 
also unimportant. All are largely 
formed from material from the air, 
but as this is always abundant, that 
has no bearing on the proposition. 
The other plant foods, phosphoric acid 
and potash, which they contain and 
which are likely to be deficient in the 
soil, are taken from the soil and re- 
turned to it, while the amounts of 
these plant foods which green ma- 
nures contain do not materially af- 
fect their values as cover crops or 
green manuring crops. 

The legumes take a part of the ni- 
trogen they contain from the air, 
while rye and oats get theirs from 


they are more certain and the cost 
for seed is usually less. Another rea- 
son is that they furnish more fall and 
winter grazing -and even on poor 
land, rye will supply considerable 
material to plow under early in the 
spring. 





A Mixed Feed and Its Value for 
Feeding Mules. 


READER sends the following 

guaranteed analysis of a mixed 
feed, and wishes to know “How 
much of this feed should be given 
per day to a 1,000-pound mule at 
hard work, the roughage being oat 
straw cut when the oats were in the 
‘adurn.” 





‘Mixed Feed 
10% 

4% 

8% 
62% 


Corn 


* 10.3% 
5.0% 
2.2% 


70.4% 





Crude protein 


Crude fiber 
Carbohydrates } 
Nitrogen free extract. 











It is stated that this feed is ‘‘made 
from corn, oats, cottonseed meal, oat 
meal mill by-products (oat mid- 
dlings, oat hulls, oat shorts) and 
one-half or one per cent salt.” 

We have given the analysis of corn 
along with the guaranteed analysis 
of this mixed feed, for purposes of 
comparison. 

It is evident that this mixed feed 
is made from corn, @ very small 
amount of cottonseed meal and oat 
hulls. This is indicated not only by 
the description of the materials 
which the manufacturer says it is 
made from, but also by the guaran- 
teed analysis. The oat hulls account 
for the 8 per cent of fiber. Corn only 


contain 2.2 per cent fiber, cottonseed 
meal, 6.3 per cent, and oats, 10.8 
per cent. 

This mixed feed contains about the 
same per cent of protein as corn and 
less fat and nitrogen free extract. In 
short, from its analysis and the ma- 
terials of which it is composed, we 
regard the feed of less value than 
corn, pound for pound. 

By “oat straw cut when the oats 
were in the dough,” we suppose our 
inquirer means oat hay, that is un- 
thrashed oats. Estimating the diges- 
tibility of this mixed feed the same 
as corn (and it is probably lower), 
it would require 20 pounds of this 
feed and 20 pounds of oat hay daily 
to furnish the standard amount of 
digestible protein required by a 
hard-working horse weighing 1,000 
pounds. But this amount of feed 
will supply much more earbohy- 
drates than the standard calls for, 
and is more than the animal will 
eat. In other words, a balanced ra- 
tion cannot be made out of these 
feeds. 

We suggest that with every ten 
pounds of this mixed feed, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal be given, 
and that the mule be fed from 12 
to 15 pounds of this mixture, accord- 
ing to his needs to keep him in the 
condition required. The amount of 
oat hay should probably not be over 
12 pounds per day, unless there is 
considerable waste in feeding the 
oat hay, as is sometimes the case 
when the oat straw has been allowed 
to get over-dry before cutting. 

We would feed all this hay at 
night and divide the grain into three 
equal portions and feed morning, 
noon and night. 





A One-Year, Two-Crop Rotation. 
AM asked: “Will planting corn 
and peas or oats and peas on the 

land every year for several years in- 
jure the land if stable manure is ap- 
plied liberally?” 

If the corn and cowpeas, or the 
oats and cowpeas, are removed from 
the land, there will be need to apply 
phosphoric acid, no matter how Tfib- 
erally the stable manure is applied. 
This sort of treatment will increase 
the nitrogen supply of the soil, espe- 
cially if the peas are plowed under 
or the stable manure applied liber- 
ally; but no cropping system ‘will 
maintain the phosphoric acid, for 
more will be removed in the crops, 
especially the seeds, than. will be re- 
turned in the stable manure. 

A one-year two-crop rotation is 
rather a short rotation and it is pos- 
sible that in time such a short rota- 
tion might injure the land for these 
crops, but if phosphoric acid is sup- 
plied this sort of cropping will un- 
questionably improve the land if the 
stable manure is applied in sufficient 
quantity. 





Grain Feed for Sucking Pigs. 


HAT is the best feed for sucking 
pigs?’’ 

If the sow is giving a good supply 
of milk, soaked corn is as good as 
anything we have ever used. Hf the 
sow is not a good suckler, sweet, 
skimmed cow’s milk and, when the 
pigs get to be five or six weeks old, 
wheat shorts, are excellent; or soak- 
ed corn may take the place of the 
shorts if about three pounds of milk 
is given to one pound of eorn. 





You cannot raise yourself by your 
boot-straps, and until we go to work 
no amount of credit will ever buy 2 
farm. You hit the nail on the head 
when you said that something to 
feed stock must come before we raise 
livestock. I say we must go to work 
before credit will do us any good.— 
Cc. L. Gunn, Bailey, Miss. 
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si: What Farmers Want to Know 








By W. F. MASSEY. 








BARREN CORN STALKS. 


What Causes Them and How to Get 
Rid of: Them. 


FARMER writes me as follows: 
‘Will you please write again on 
‘barren corn. I read your article 
some time ago advising to detassel, 
-but that seems like putting out a 
house after it is on fire. I want to 
know the cause of barren stalks, and 
‘if there is any preventive, for it is a 
vital matter and is robbing us of 
thousands of bushels every year. 
Several years ago a friend sent me 
_ two of the largest ears of corn I ever 
‘saw. I had a small piece of ground 
that had been used for hotbeds, and 
the water rising I filled the pits and 
planted this corn there. Never saw 
corn grow so rankly. It was 15 feet 
high and never made a silk. What 
‘was the matter?” 

That is the worst example of bar- 
ren corn I ever heard of. But there 
‘is no doubt that barren stalks are 
cutting the corn crop very seriously, 
and it has been proved by at least 
one farmer that they can be bred 
out. 

Now, to understand the matter, we 
‘must recollect that the corn plant, 
‘like many other plants, makes its 
staminate or male flowers on another 
‘part. The male flowers of corn are 
what we call the tassels, and the fe- 
male flowers are the silks. Now, to 
make a grain of corn, each grain 
must have its own silk and every silk 
must get pollen while it is fresh and 
receptive. Corn seldom sets its own 
grain, for the light pollen grains are 
blown to all the stalks around it, and 
few fall down on the plant that bears 
the pollen. Of course, there is no 
setting of grain on the barren stalk, 
but the pollen sets the grain on the 
silks from all around it, and these 
‘will inherit the tendency to make 
other barren stalks. Barrenness, 
therefore, is a matter of heredity or 
inheritance. Now, to prevent the 
barren stalks from infecting all 
around it, we pull out its tassel as 
soon as it appears and before it has 
ripened tassel and made pollen. Of 
course, if we let the tassel ripen and 
scatter the pollen, it would be, as you 
say, like putting out the fire after 
the house is burned. But we pull it 
out green and stop its career. 

That the tendency of barrenness 
‘can be eliminated is evident from 
what has been done by one careful 
breeder of my acquaintance. After 
‘years of careful culling out of the 
tassels from all barren stalks he has 
cleared his field of them. I went 
through his 30-acre field in every di- 
rection, and noted the _ splendid 
growth of the corn, and failed to find 
a stalk in the field that had no ear. 
The officers of the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station did the same thing, and 
they reported that they could not find 
,@ barren stalk. Barren stalks in a 
field are the result of careless seed 
selection, and allowing these barren 
males to infect the silks all. around 
them, and anyone who will year after 
year attend to the removal of. the 
‘green tassels, can eliminate tthe bar- 
ren stalks. It cannot be done all at 
once, and demands annual roguing 
out for several years. 





Amount of Nitrogen Fixed by 
Legumes. 


READER asks: “Can you tell 

me the amount of nitrogen stor- 
ed in the soil by the different legume 
plants? If an acre makes a ton of 
clover, how much nitrogen is taken 
from the air by the roots?” 

The amount of nitrogen fixed by 
any legume will depend not only on 
the growth of the plant, but mainly 
.on the abundance of the nodules con- 
taining the bacteria that are found 


on the roots. I hardly think that it 
would be possible to ascertain with 
exactness the amount of nitrogen 
taken from. the air under the condi- 
tions you name. A growth of only 
one ton of clover would indicate a 
small number of bacteria or poor 
soil. If the bacteria are plenty, there 
will be more nitrogen secured from 


‘the air in a comparatively poor soil 


than in a rich one, for where there 
is an abundance of readily available 
nitrogen in the soil, the plants will 
get less from the air. It has been 
found in Delaware in the annual sow- 
ing of clover in peach orchards, that, 
as the soil gets richer from the pre- 
vious turning under* of clover, the 
plants get less and less increase of 


How to Handle Dewberries. 


FRIEND writes: ‘I have just 

come into possession of a bunch 
of dewberries two years old, about an 
acre in extent. Please tell me what 
to do with them to get a good crop 
next season.”’ 

Dewberries, like all other black- 
berries, make their fruit on the canes 
of the preceding year, and to get a 
good crop of fruit, it is necessary to 
have this season a good growth of the 
young canes. The canes on the plants 
that made fruit this summer should 
be cut out and burned, and the young 
canes trailed in along the rows so 
that the soil can be cultivated be- 
tween the rows. <A good application 
of fertilizer should have been made 
as soon as the fruit was off, and it 
may still do some good to fertilize 
with about 300 pounds an acre of a 
good high-grade fertilizer, for the 
stronger the canes grow, the better 
the fruiting next year. 

There are different ideas prevalent 
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EASY WORK AND 


PROFITABLE WORK. 


Cutting Alfalfa in a Southern Field. 





nitrogen over that in the soil. Asa 
Tule, you will find that a fairly good 
crop of crimson clover will leave as 
much nitrogen in the soil as would 
be had from a ton an acre of the av- 
erage commercial fertilizer. 





A Rational Rental System. 


LEASE give me your idea of the 
following, writes a friend: “A 
has a farm and proposes to rent it to 
B. B is to do all the work, pay half 
the taxes, furnish half the stock and 
tools, half the feed and half the seed 
sown on the place. Can B make any- 


thing under such an arrangement?’’. 


I think not. He would simply be 
paying A for the privilege of working 
his farm for him. It would be a fine 
thing for A, but would keep B with 
his nose hard to the grindstone to 
make a living. No share rental is 
good that does not take in the inter- 
est of tenant and landlord as nearly 
equally as possible. The best system 
I know is the Maryland plan. There 
the land-owner furnishes a good com- 
fortable dwelling, good barns, etc. 
The tenant owns all the stock and 
does the work, and he owns, too, all 
the hay, fodder, and straw made on 
the place so long as he feeds it on 
the farm and the farm gets the ma- 
nure. He pays no part of the taxes. 
The landlord furnishes paint and 
whitewash. to keep the buildings in 
good appearance and the tenant ap- 
plies them. The landlord furnishes 


fencing material and the’ tenant 
builds the fences needed. The ten- 
ant; getting all the hay, furnishes 


the clover and grass seed. The system 
has been carried out by a contract 
that specifies the rotation to be pur- 
sued, and so long as the tenant farms 
well in accord with the contract, he 
is: never removed, and there are men 
of means*who have been living 30 
years on rented farms and buying 
farms and renting them in the same 
way, and the lands have not only 
been kept up but improved under the 
system, and the land-owners have be- 
come millionaires, while the tenants 
have made money. 

Live and let live is the only way 
to make share farming profitable to 
tenant and land-owner. 


in regard to the treatment of the 
plants. The general practice in 
North Carolina is in spring to tie up 
the young runners to stakes. Where 
I live, a different practice prevails. 
Our growers do not stake, but they 
pinch the young runners early in 
Summer to induce them to grow 
bushy and then let them take their 
natural habit on the ground. This 
gives a good crop, but there is more 
danger of getting the fruit dirty from 
the sand. I would prefer the stak- 
ing. But I would let the young run- 
ners run on the ground, and let them 
remain on the ground during the 
winter as a protection from the cold, 
and tie them up to stakes in the 
spring. Keep them clean of grass 
and weeds during the fall. That is 
about all that can now be done. 





Pot-Grown Strawberries Can Be 
Planted Now. 


WANT to set some strawberries 

now, but your advertiser, Mr. Al- 
len, will not sell them in summer. 
Can you not persuade him to let me 
have them?” 

It is useless to ask a strawberry 
plant grower from the open ground 
to sell you plants at this season, as 
he would lose many by digging now. 
But any of the Philadelphia and New 
York seed houses will sell you pot- 
grown plants that you can set now 
and make a crop next spring. 





Fordhook Lima Beans. 


READER asks: ‘‘Have you ever 

raised the Fordhook Potato lima 
bean, and with what success? We 
tried an acre this season, planting 
them in a lettuce field, towards the 
end of the lettuce season. Field was 
well manured with stable manure and 
heavily fertilized with high-grade 
fertilizer, and top-dressed with ni- 
trate of soda and sulfate of ammonia. 
Beans look healthy and have bloom- 
ed themselves white, but do not make 
beans, not one blossom in a hundred 
making a bean.’’ 

Yes, I have grown the Fordhook, 
and have them now and they are 
loaded with pods. The very heavy 
nitrogenous fertilization for the let- 
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tuce may have beeen a provoking 
cause. They would have been better, © 
I believe, planted on land that had 
not had so much nitrogenous fertil- 
izer and then treated only with acid 
phosphate and potash. Part of mins 
are growing where hog-pen manure 
was used, and these are strong, but 
not so productive as the others plant- 
ed on land that was manured and 
fertilized heavily last year and no 
fertilizer given the beans. Then cli- 
mate has much to do with these 
things, for the further south we 
come, the less productive the large 
lima beans always are. 





When to Sow. Crimson Clover. 


CORRESPONDENT in. Guilford 

County, North Carolina, says that 
he has corn which was just in tassel 
the first week in August and wants 
to sow crimson clover in it at once. 
I believe that while the August sow- 
ing may succeed, it is better to sow 
in September and up to October. 
Down in Jones County a friend writes 
that he has succeeded well with this 
clover in eastern North Carolina, but 
thinks we have been advising too 
early sowing, for he finds that he can 
get the best stands sowing from Oc- 
tober to December. Perhaps in his 
warmer coast section he can do this, 
but the first inquirer is in the upper 
country, and there I would sow in 
September, and early in the month, 
too. Still there will be more risk of 
failure in August sowing than in Oc- 
tober even. Too early sowing is 
worse than medium late. I once sow- 
ed crimson clover the first of Novem- 
ber at Raleigh, and had a fine stand. 
But the fall weather was unusually: 
favorable, and I doubt that such late 
sowing will be uniformly successful 
except in the lower coast region. 


Deep Plowing and Legumes Go Hand- 
in-Hand in Soil Building. 
UCH has been said in regard to 
deep plowing in the winter. Last 
January I broke my corn land about 
eight inches deep and let it stay with- 
out any harrowing. The first of April 
I ran my rows four feet three inches, 
bedded it up, then listed between 
beds, and planted my corn in that 
list. I used about 500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer to the acre and my.corn is 
very good, much better than many 
thought it would be. ; 

Some of my friends tell me that 
the land will fail next year. I am 
not able to say, as this is the first 
time I ever tried breaking any this 
way. Last year I broke some with 
two plows, one behind the other, not 
turning the yellow dirt on top. This 
year I broke that same land with a 
two-horse plow and I find much im- 
provement in the land. 

I take The Progressive Farmer 
and I think it the best farm paper 
in the South. N. S. JOYNER. 

Murfreesboro, N. C. 





Comment by Prof. Massey: Your 
deep plowing is all right, and now, if 
you cut that corn at maturity and 
cure in shocks, and disk the land fine 
but not deep and sow to oats in Sep- 
tember, you can make a good crop of 
oats. Then follow the oats with peas, 
giving the peas a dressing of 400 
pounds an acre of acid phosphate and 
25 pounds of muriate of potash. - You 
can cut a fine crop of péas and can 
sow crimson clover: on the stubble 
and have a green growth to turn for 
cotton. in the spring, and make a 
great cotton crop. Then, with the 
clover sown again among the cotton, 
you can have a clover sod to turn for 
corn, and by sowing peas among your 
corn, you can keep that land improv- 
ing with this rotation. It is more 
necessary to grow the peas and clo- 
ver and maintain and increase the 
humus in the soil than to plow 80 
deep. But deep plowing and a good 
rotation of crops go hand in hand, 
and we need all-around good farm- 
ing, and with the clover sod you will 
not need the 500 pounds of fertilizer 
on the corn, but can use only acid 
phosphate and potash. 
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‘“‘Not One Acre of Bare Land Next. Winter.’’ 








“OATS! OATS! SOW OATS!” 





So Says Judge Hammond, the Famous Oat Specialist—Oats vs. 
Corn—A Record of Experience. 


By Judge Henry C. Hemmond, Augusta, Ga, 


food for man and beast in the 

world, with the possible excep- 
tion of rice and the banana. We all 
take our hat off to corn. But you 
can’t plant corn from September to 
March. All you can do during that 
time is to eat it and feed it up. 

You gather a good many wagon 
loads of corn into the barn in the 
fall; you feel like you are solid. But 
the next spring, or summer, anyhow, 
what you’ve got left, the rats and 
the weevils wouldn’t eat. You know 
——“ain’t that so?” 

When you read this, go out in 
your field -count out 30 stalks for 
each mule you’ve got, three stalks 
for each hog, five for every head of 
cattle, a stalk apiece for each mem- 
per of your family. Now four or five 
stalks more for the chickens and 
ducks. Now, in five-foot rows, three 
feet apart, look at the land it took to 
grow that corn, then multiply the 
whole business by 365, and your 
head will swim. 


Must Sow Oats to Help Out Corn. 


You just won’t make enough corn 
to do you, that’s all. Now, when you 
think, too, that the worms, the April 
wind, the ‘wet weather and _ the 
drouth may knock the spots out of 
you, you are going to say, if you’ve 
got any sense at all: ‘“‘Ain’t there 
something I can plant to help out my 
corn?” If I was around where you 
were, I would answer: ‘Yes, there is. 
There’s a crop asesafe as corn. If 
you fix your land and plant it right, 
using good seed, it’s the safest prop- 
osition on the farm. Acre for acre, 
one year with another, it will pro- 
duce twice the feed that can be 
grown on the same land under simi- 
Jar conditions when planted in corn.” 

If you care to know some more 
about this crop, I will take pleasure 
in telling you, for I have been plant- 
ing and'studying it for ten years. 
I’m speaking by the card, and you 
can’t fairly punch any holes in what 
I am going to tell you. You know 
about corn, about what labor and 
money it takes to make it, so let’s 
follow up the comparison. Prepare 
your land and fertilize at the same 
cost you would for corn. Then take 
the cost of all the labor you would 
put on your corn and add this to bet- 
ter preparation and heavier fertiliz- 
ing for this crop I’m telling you 
about. You will admit this is only 
fair when I tell you that the crop 
does not need a bit of cultivation 
after planting. You plant it quicker 
and easier than you could possibly 
plant corn. You pull your chair by 
the fire, doze off for five months, 
then go to the front door and look 
at your oats. A good farmer is al- 
ways on the job, but when he plants 
his oats, he can tell them good-bye 
until harvest time. 


Oats Are “the Standard of Excellence 
for Horse Feed.” 


Ce is the greatest source of 


And what a crop oats are! Com- 
pare it in this regard to any grain 
and forage crop a farmer can grow 
in the summer time. Editor Poe has 
pointed out again and again to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer, 
and it’s one of the biggest of the 
many big truths he is trying to bring 
home to Southern farmers, that the 
greatest asset the South has is her 
climate. It is a fact that every one 
of her 365 days is a planting day, 
a growing day, a harvest day. 

Professor Henry, the greatest feed 
expert in America, says: 


“No other grain is so keenly 
relished by the horse and so priz- 
ed by the horsemen as the oat, 


which serves as the standard of 
excellence for nourishing this 
animal. Not only are oats palat- 
able, but the nutrients they con- 
tain are in such proportion that 
this grain alone forms almost a 
balanced ration. Tho the oat 
hull has little nutritive value, it 
lightens up the feed, giving 
bulk and lessening possible er- 
rors in administering the ration 
too liberally. The digestive tract 
cannot hold such a. quantity of 
oats as will ordinarily produce 
serious trouble from gorging.”’ 


Oats and the Weather. 


I speak from considerable obser- 
vation and many years of experience 


However steep the land may be, if 
properly prepared and planted in 
oats, it will not wash. I have just 
found out why our lands wash worse 
than anywhere else in the country. 
It’s because we plant so much of it 
in cultivated crops—row crops. I 
will undertake, if not required to 
plant. row crops on it, that I can take 
the worst gullied field, stop the 
washing and bring it into shape in 
two seasons by sowing oats in the 
winter, peas in the summer; or I will 
undertake to plow every terrace, fill 
up every storm water ditch, on the 
steepest slope and never have it wash 
a particle, if allowed to plant it in 
oats and peas. Land simply can’t 
wash when you sow it in oats. - 


Dont’ Thresh ‘Oats, 


For the average farmer I. would 
advise strongly against bothering to 
thresh oats. Feed them in the sheaf. 
Of course, if you throw down bundle 
after bundle, to hard-worked stock, 





DON’T FORGET TO PREPARE A GOOD SEED-BED. 











engage in. 








HETHER the crops are planted in spring or fall it is essential that a 

good seed-bed be prepared. Neglect at this point can only be made 

good by much extra labor and expense later. In the case of the fall-sowed 
grains and cover crops it cannot be made good at all. 
or oat crop at the very start by sowing it in poorly prepared land. 
use of the harrow at this season will be about as profitable work as you can 


Courtesy St. Paul Farmer. 


Don’t limit your wheat 
Liberal 








in oat planting when I say that I 
have never known winter-killing to 
amount to anything where proper 
preparation and seeding were carried 
out. Where the grain drill of any 
type is used on properly prepared 
land, one can be certain of a stand— 
certain of a crop. Of course, oats 
sown carelessly by hand late in the 
season on poorly-prepared land may 
be injured by frost. 

Speaking further of the weather, 
there can hardly be too much rain 
for oats. They will even survive 
without injury overflows of creeks 
and rivers. They are not exposed to 
our severe summer drouths. If an 
early variety is planted, it is hardly 
conceivable that it will suffer from 
the drouth. 

Oats can be gathered and handled 
easier than any other crop on the 
farm. You can cut 15 acres a day 
with your binder—you can have it 
cut with somebody else’s binder for 
50 cents an acre. When cut, it can 
immediately be shocked so as to pre- 
vent serious damage if exposed to 
weeks of rain. It can be loaded on 
to a wagon and stored in a barn 
easier, closer and neater than any 
other grain or forage crop. Com- 
pare this with corn pulling and corn 
shocking. 


Again, no worm, weevil or other 
insect attacks it when gathered. It 
is free from all these pests when 
growing, with the rather rare excep- 
tion of the Hessian fly. This will not 
seriously effect good oats on good 
land. Rats and mice are its only 
harmful enemies, and you can pre- 
vent these by stacking your oats in 
the barn in double tiers with the 
heads out. 


they will eat off the heads and tram- 
ple the straw, but if you will feed 
your sheaf oats judiciously through- 
out the entire season, they will prove 
the cheapest and best feed in the 
world. Feed your oats and corn to- 
gether. Do not gorge your horse or 
mule with all the sheaf oats in the 
barn simply because you have got 
them. 

If you do thresh your oats, how- 
ever, you have left the finest straw 
that can be obtained from any small 
grain—a straw ranking in nutriment 
with most of our forages. Straw in 
limited quantities is an excellent feed 
for work-stock. All Northern and 
European feeders use it. It is espe- 
cially good for idle stock and cattle. 
Result of Fifteen Years’ Experience. 


I would not claim that our section 
is especially adapted to the growing 
of small grain as a money crop, but 
I do insist that we can grow as good 
oats and as many of them as any 
country in the world; 183 bushels to 
the acre were grown on upland in 
South Carolina. We need our win- 
ter grain and forage crop for our 
Own use and we need it bad. We 
should not sell it. You will have to 
admit that we are now devoting our 
best thought, skill and energy and 
land to our cotton crop and that all 
crops that come along at that time 
—that conflict with it in the slight- 
est— get a ‘“‘raw deal.’”’ Therefore, 
I urge you to produce the bulk of 
your grain and forage when there 
can be no clash with the cotton crop. 
Make it in an “off season’? and with- 
out cultivation. 

I have been raising winter grain 
and forage crops for 15 years, on 
what would be classed a dead aver- 


age Southern farm. 


(5) 899 


It is not at all 
my purpose to boast, but simply to 
give my experience. I have never 
failed to get a stand, or to grow and 
harvest a fairly good crop—a profit- 
able crop. Never have the seasons 
—rain, drouth, wind, freezes—injur- 
ed it seriously; never have animals 
or insects destroyed, or to any extent 
damaged it. These are facts, and, 
I think, very forceful ones. 





START A PASTURE THIS FALL. 


Herdsgrass With Either Red or Crim- 
son Clover Will Make It. 


ANY of my readers have heard 

the story of the traveling man 
who, when in the West, received a 
wire from his wife in New York stat- ° 
ing that his mother-in-law had died, 
and asking advice as to whether to 
bury or cremate the body. His reply 
was, ‘“‘Do both; take no chances!” 

I feel like giving the same an- 
swer to the young man—in the clay 
section of Richmond County—who 
asked recently whether he had best 
sow crimson clover, or the sapling . 
variety and herdsgrass. I am quite 
certain that he will be ‘‘taking no 
chances,” in case he sows either at 
the right time on soil properly pre- 
pared, and give the crimson clover 
the proper inoculation. 

The right time for the sapling clo- 


. ver and the herdsgrass is as near 


September first as he can catch the 
soil in good condition for seeding. 
This means when he has a firm, very. 
fine, seed-bed containing a reasona-. 
ble amount of moisture. 

If he began to disk a wheat or oat 
stubble sown after the grain was 
harvested and kept up the disking 
at intervals of two weeks and will 
continue to do this until the time for 
seeding, he will be almost certain to 
have that ideal seed-bed that is al- 


‘most a necessity in the preparation 


for big crops of grass or clover. 

Then, if he decided to seed some. 
crimson clover also on part of the 
land, and has not grown the crop on 
the field before, all he will need to 
do will be to secure fine soil from a 
field that has produced a good crop 
of crimson or red clover the present 
summer, to cover his new land with 
400 pounds per acre. This seeded 
with the clover will insure good in- 
oculation, and will, in my opinion, 
give him as good results as will some 
of the purchased cultures that will 
cost $2 per acre. 

Now, my readers all know that I 
am not a commercial fertilizer fiend; 
but tests that we have made on our 
farm convince us that liberal appli- 
cations of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
on clover or grass land will pay 300 
per cent on its cost, and I consider 
this a reasonable per centage of prof- 
it. So with six pounds per acre of 
best sapling clover seed and five or 
six pounds of best herdsgrass, I 
should run 400 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, and if the land be 
fairly heavy clay, my advice would 
be to add to the mixture six pounds 
of timothy and in this case would 
cut out two pounds of the herds- 
grass seed. I would drill the fertil- 
izer and seeds with a disk drill, if I 
could secure one; running the fertil- 
izer down the hoes and the seed 
ahead of them. If the weather should 
turn. very dry soon after seeding I 
would run a roller over the field. 

Now, if my young man expects to 
harvest three tons of hay per acre 
next summer, he will need to give 
attention to every square rod of land 
on every acre; for he must know that 
there are only 160 of these square 
rods on each acre, and should he 
slight the preparation on say 20 of 
these square rods, he will run a very 
great risk of a low yield of hay on 
one-eighth of his land. This would 
pull down his average, make his hay 
cost him more per ton, and then the 
worst of it would be that he would 
have the feeling that he hadn’t done 
his level best; and I will tell our 
young men that a good deal of our 

(Continued on page 19.) 











With Guano Sower or Without. 


Made to Sow Two 
Rows or Three 
Rows Each Trip. 


Cole 
One-Horse 
Grain Drill 


One man and one horse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres per day. 
The Cole Drill works equally well on prepared land or between the 
rows of cotton or other crops. 

You can get it with Fertilizer Attachment or without it. The 
Cole never fails to sow any kind of Oats. 

It has two wheels ia the rear, not shown in the picture, 
which carry the Drill when going to or from the field, and also 
regulate the depth of the plows. 

It sows either two rows or three rows of grain at each trip. 

With the Cole Drill you can save FIVE-SIXTHS of the time and 
expense of sowing grain. The way to do it is to sow grain be- 
tween rows of cotton or other crops. Land that has been culti- 
vated all summer is in fine condition for growing grain without any 
further preparation. 

You can sow grain at the right time without any damage to 
cotton even if it is so rank that it meets in the middle. Early sow- 
ing not only makes a sure crop but a bigger yield. 

Gathering the crop does no damage to the grain and running 


. stalk cutter in the winter or spring dees the grain more good than 
arm. 


Note carefully these six profitable results of using 
the Cole Drill and_sowing grain in cotton _or other 


crops: 


ist. You have no expense in preparing the land. 

2nd. One trip to the middle sows and fertilizes the grain in 
three drills. 

‘3rd. You can sow the grain early and thus insure a larger 

yield. 

4th. The grain acts as a cover crop to prevent the washing 
and leaching of the soil by winter rains. 

Sth. It makes it easy to rotate your crops, which is an im- 
portant step towards PROFITABLE Farming. 

6th. By following the grain with peas you not only add 
nitrogen and humus to your soil, but the peas come off the land 
so that you can do early fall plowing—the right time to do deep 
plowing. This you cannot do when planting cotton after cotton. 


Farmers who have not tried it, think it is necessary to break 
cotton or corn land in order to make good grain crops, but on 
most soils this is not true. You will make a bigger yield by sow- 
ing early right in the cotton or corn than you would by breaking 
and sowing the same land. Therefore, it is a waste of time to 
break such land for grain, besides you cannot get the crop off 
soon enough to sow at the right time. 


These are some of the reasons why farmers who have used 
them say that “the Cole One-Horse Drill is the greatest labor saver 
and crop maker on earth.” 


The Drills have plows suitable for sowing grain according to 
the Open Furrow Method. This method makes sure crops and 
bigger yields. If you do not want the open furrows you can use 
smaller plows. 

These drills are fine for applying guano te growing crops. 

They are also splendid for drilling peas or similar seeds either 
upon prepared land or between rows of corn or other crops. 


The Cole One-Horse Grain Drills are handy, practical, strong, 
mee machines. They have every kind of adjustment 
needed. 


Like all Cole machines they are fully guaranteed and you are 
sure to get.good value or get your money back. 


The prices are as low as the quality of the machines would 
permit and the prices are the same to everybody. 


Be in good time—place your order at once with 
the Cole merchant or write to the factory today. 


The Cole Mig. Co. 


Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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More Talk About Corn Stover. 








ANOTHER PLAN FOR HANDLING 
CORN STOVER. 


This Farmer Hauls It Out as He 
Cuts It. 


E HAVE been cutting corn for 

several years. We have had 
our share of troubles, and have made 
a number of expensive mistakes. 
Having tried almost every plan we 
have ever seen advocated in the farm 
papers, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no easy way to cut 
and shock corn. Southern cornstalks 
grow large and tall, the ears are 
heavier than in the North, and they 
grow high up on the stalk. This 
raises the hand with which the corn 
is held to about the level of the ordi- 
nary man’s head, and it soon tires. 
Then, too, one can only hold four or 
five of these stalks at once, which 
necessitates a greater number of 
trips, if the corn is being carried to 
the shock as cut. Another disadvan- 
tage is that the shocks are very hard 
to handle after they are set up. It 
is almost impossible to load them on 
a wagon without tearing them to 
pieces;) and moving them one at a 
time on a sled is slow work. 


We have tried throwing the corn 
in small piles and shocking later, on 
a horse made for the purpose; we 
have shocked it around a tripod 
made of three stakes fastened to- 
gether with hay wire; and we have 
tried starting the shock around four 
standing stalks tied together at the 
top. 

We were fairly successful with 
some of these methods, but last year 
we fell upon a plan that has proved 
more satisfactory to us than any we 
have had experience with. It is sim- 
ply to throw the corn in small piles 
and haul it out later on a low-down 
wagon, setting it up, without tying, 
on either side of a pole erected for 
that purpose at the end of the rows. 

The frame on which the corn is 
hauled consists of a 4x4 scantling 
placed just inside the standards on 
each side, the two timbers fastened 
together by cross-pieces of any suit- 
able material. Short upright stand- 
ards are nailed to these side timbers 
at intervals of about two feet to pre- 
vent the corn’s getting crossed and 
tangled, and the stalks are placed 
cross-ways of the wagon, the tops 
and butts extending over the wheels. 

By hurrying a little, two men can 
load a row of piles onto this low 
frame almost as fast as a team can 
walk: It is best to load from one 
side only, as the tops should all be 
turned one way. If the frame is 
long enough, two men need not get 
in each other’s way and the corn 
need not be piled high. Then for 
unloading, the load should be driven 
so that the butts of the stalks will 
be next the stack. The load is rapid- 
ly removed by one man working 
from each end, gathering up the 
corn in small armfuls and setting it 
up against the pole. If the butts are 
all turned one way, the load will 
“slope”? towards the stack which fa- 
cilitates handling. 

The pole is supported at either end 
by crossed stakes fastened together 
with wire, so as to form a crotch at 
the height desired. If the upper ends 
of these stakes are allowed to extend 
outward and upward for three or 
four feet from the pole, they form a 
good support for another pole which 
may be dropped behind them—one 
on each side the shock after it is 
built—to hold the corn in place. 
These poles press downward and in- 
ward and will follow the corn as it 
shrinks, keeping it tight. This is an 
advantage over any form of tying. 
Other poles may be added above and 
below and fastened in place by wire 
if so desired. 

The stack should not be made too 
wide as the outside stalks will lean 
too much towards the center, owing 
to their being smaller at the top, and 


it is very important that the corn 
should stand as nearly straight as 
possible, 

It is necessary to brace the stakes 
for the first pole from either end, but 
one end of the pole set up for the 
second stack, may be placed in the 
fork with one end of the first pole, 
and in this manner one continuous 
stack may be built any length de- 
sired. It is also a good plan to sink 
the stakes into the ground a few 
inches to prevent the stack’s turning 
over if more corn is placed against 
one side than against the other when 
the stack is being started. J. F.C. 

Lockesburg, Ark. 


Editorial Comment: Most farmers 
may not care for this plan; but in 
some cases it will undoubtedly be 
worth while. There is often a con- 
siderable advantage in having the 
corn out of a field that is to be sowed 
in grain, and where the corn stover 
is to be fed on sod lands, it will be 
a great convenience to have it shock- 
ed alongside the pasture into which 
it will be thrown for the stock. 

Just another word to the man cut- 
ting up corn for the first time: Don’t 
cut too low. If your corn is heavy 
you can cut it 18 inches or two feet 
high and save a lot of labor in han- 
dling the least valuable parts of the 
stalks. A roller or a disk harrow, 
and a.stalk cutter will dispose of 
these stalks all right when preparing 
the land for winter crops. Of course, 
if you shred your corn you can well 
cut it lower. E. E, M. 


Try a Tripod When Shocking. 


HAVE been cutting and shocking 

corn for nearly 20 years. At first 
I used a ‘“‘horse’”’ in shocking, but 
now have a much more satisfactory 
method. I use a sled cutter with one 
horse. Cut two rows, throw corn 
down where I want shock to stand. 
Then drive down cut rows with wag- 
on load of tripods (described later), 
and set up tripods and set corn al- 
ready cut on two sides of tripods. 
Then cut other rows and carry di- 
rect to shock, setting on alternate 
sides of tripod until it is uniform. 
I usually put 12 rows to shock and as 
far apart as I can conveniently carry. 

Now for the tripods. I go to a 
sweetgum thicket and cut three poles 
for every shock. Poles to be about 
two inches thick at butt and as high 
as the corn. Carry a soft iron No. 12 
wire around the three poles, one- 
third distance from small end. Drive 
a staple in each pole to hold wire in 
place. This sounds like a lot of trou- 
ble and so it is, but I use these for 
four or five years, by putting under 
shelter when corn is taken off. To 
set up tripod, spread butts out about 
six feet apart and set firmly on 
ground. The corn need not be tied 
at once. This allows center of shock 
to cure before tying. As soon as 
fodder is cured in top of shock, tie 
just low enough to catch most of the 
tassel and it can then stand some 
time without damage. Then tie just 
above tripod. 

When setting up, put in regular 
order around each shock, as it can be 
done better,—say, put first armful on 
south side, next on north, next east, 
then west, southeast, northwest, etc. 
Not one shock in a thousand will fall 
if put up right. I’ve left it for months 
without tying at all and it stood all 
right and damaged very little. 

If cutting by hand, load tripods on 
@ narrow sled and drive between 
rows before cutting and set up. This 
saves throwing any corn on ground. 

I’ve tried all the methods I’ve seen 
advised, but this “beats them all.” 
It is rare to find any mold in shock, 
as it cures in center before tying. Tie 
in early morning when “in order.” 
If you want to move them, they can 
be set up again as good as new. 

Don’t get the poles too small. 

Arcola, N. C. J. F. HUNTER. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











A CHEAP DINING PORCH. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


WANT to tell you how we made a 
dining porch. We had a_back 
poreh with a pantry across one end. 


| we tore the pantry away—will have 


a kitchen cabinet instead — and 
screened the whole thing in with 


| mosquito netting, with a width of 


hog wire around the bottom, on the 
outside, to protect the netting from 
the dogs. There is a wire door at 
one end so that we can get out of 
doors without going through the 


kitchen. The cost was small: 
Mosquito net, 11 yards.......$ .80 
Hog Wire ...cccccsccccesese 36 


Wire for oor ......cccccees 25 
Nails, tacks, and staples...... .10 


PORE «6's ..- $1.50 


We used spring hinges and lumber 
from the old pantry. Mamma and I 
did most .of the work, altho we had 
some help in tearing away the pan- 
try, stretching the wire, etc.; but it 
is worth it all, for now we have a 
lovely place where we ean eat, work, 
or read, with blooming flowers and 
vines, trees and grass all around us. 
And no flies—nor dogs! 

PRISCILLA CALVERT CAMP. 

Rutherfordton, N. C. 


= 


“My Pets.” 


AM a little boy eight years old. I 

tive on the farm. I like to live 
on the farm very much. I raise 
chickens, ducks and hogs. I raised 
guineas for awhile and they all died. 
I mark my chickens so I can tell 
mine from mamma’s. I have 75 lit- 
tle chickens, three ducks and a pig. 
Papa and I have 11 head of hogs. I 
have a Poland China sow; papa has 
a Red Jersey sow and nine little pigs. 
Iam very fond of pigs. 

Last summer I had a billy goat; 
I sold him for $3.50. Then I bought 
my pig for $2.50. Now I wouldn’t 
take $20 for her. She is a pet pig; 
I can ride her, make her hold up her 
right foot, lie down, and lots of 
other tricks. She is the smartest 
hog ever was, I know. 

I must tell something that happen- 
ed while I had my goat. Two of 
my little friends eame to see me one 
day. We all got out to play. We got 
@ can, put some pebbles in it, then 
tied it to my goat’s tail. Boys, you 
ought to have seen him! He ran 
around the house a time or two and 
eut several didoes. He ran into the 
house, and turned the churn of milk 
ever, broke the churn, and spilt the 
milk, and ran against the stove. Then 
my sisters and mamma went to scour- 
ing. I was eruel to my goat or he 
wouldn’t have done this. 

PLES BRENT HUDDLESTON. 

Livingston, Tenn. 








Two Little Dairymen. 


AM a little boy 12 years of age 

and have a brother of eight whose 
name is Leon. I wish to tell you how 
he and I run papa’s dairy. 

We get up every morning at five 
o'clock and I get my pony, Dan, and 
go for the eows while Leon puts in 
the feed for them. When I return 
with the cows we drive them into the 
stalls where the feed is. We get our 
buckets and I milk the harder ones, 
leaving the easier ones to milk for 
Leon. When we finish milking we 
drive the cows out and take the milk 
to the dairy. I put up the cream sep- 
arator while Leon does the other lit- 
tle things. We both understand how 
to run the separator so we take turns 
at turning it. We milk and attend to 
“our” cows twice a day, giving the 
€alves the separated milk which is 
very good for them. 

We have a dry well 20 feet deep in 
which the temperature averages 65 
degrees. This is where we keep the 
cream and butter, and it almost 


takes the place of ice in summer. I 
put the cream in the well until churn- 
ing time, only drawing it up long 
enough to add more when we separ- 
ate more milk. I draw it up again 
then and pour it into the churn. We 
put ice in it to make the butter firm 
when it comes. Leon and I shake 
the churn, Mamma comes and wash- 
es, salts, and prints the butter, and I 
wrap it. Then we put it in the well 
again until placed on the market by 
papa. He ships it most of the time 
and always finds a ready market for 
it. J. LESLIE JOHNSON. 
Chaires, Fla, 





How One Girl Learns to Cook. 


HILE I am in school-my ambi- 
tion is to keep up with my 
elasses, so I do not divide my time 
especially with any other one thing. 
When school closed in May, I cast 
about for one special hobby during 
the summer and decided on cookery. 
I select a reeipe and make that 
several times during one week until 
I can make that successfully. Fhe 
next week I select another, and go 


through the same plan with that, and, 


s0 on. These dishes may be a part 
or an extra to the regular meal. My 
list so far has run through cakes, 
gingerbread, custards, cookies and 
desserts. 

With one good recipe for cake bat- 
ter, I can make a variety of cakes, 
using different fillings. 

Sometimes I prepare the Sunday 
dinner, most of it being done on Sat- 
urday, of course. 

I am making a cook-book for my- 
self, using recipes gleaned from oth- 
ers. I hope that-many other girls 
will try this plan during vacation. 

MABELLE NALL. 

Sanford, N. C. 





A Boy Whois Supporting a Family. 
AM a boy and will be 17 in Sep- 
tember. My father died in 1911, 

leaving me and mother and my sis- 

ter, five years old. We have a nice 
little farm. I make plenty and to 
spare. I have not bought a pound 
of meat, but have sold meat, lard and 

corn. I have a fine crop this year, 13 

acres in corn, six acres in cotton, 

three acres in ‘cane, seven acres in 
peanuts. 

I like to farm. I do all my work 
myself, except I hired the hoeing 
done. I plant my crop early and can 
tend it and go fishing when I get 
ready. w.s 


A. B. ©.’s Comment: No letter I 
have received has interested me more 
than this one. It was not very well 
written, and many words were mis- 
spelled, but this boy, I feel sure, is 
made of the right sort of stuff. I 
wrote him a letter and gave him the 
best advice I knew to offer—that he 
first of all improve every chance 
to improve his general educa- 
tion, and then use every effort to 
find out how to do better farming, 
and to gain an understanding of the 
laws that govern farm work. That 
is, that he not only learn what crops 
to plant and how to tend and harvest 
them; but also why one crop is bet- 
ter for a certain field than another 
crop, and why one method of culti- 
vation or soil preparation is better 
than another. 

It is a brave, fine thing for a boy 
of 16 to start out to make a living 
for his mother and sister as well as 
for himself. especially when he lacks 
education and has to depend on his 
own labor for almost everything; and 
I am sure all the boys and girls will 
agree with me when [| say that it 
would be a good thing for nearly all 
of us if we had more of the “grit” 
and courage this boy has. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borheed. Then your neighbors will be ready’ 


to co-operate with you in all progressive 
mevements. 








Certain-teed Roofing 


(Quality Cert-ified—Darability Guaran-teed) 


Rolls and Shingles) 
Guaranteed 15 Years—lasts much longer 
It takes a mighty good grade of roofing to remain 
weather-proof for fifteen years or more. 
Certain-teed Roofing has made good on the roof in 
practically every country and in all climates. 
So don’t take any chances—don’t accept any sub- 





stitute from your 
dealer—see that the 
Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on every roll 
and crate of shingles 
you buy — this is for 
yur protection. 


Roofs don’t wear out 
—they dry out 
The basis of Certain-teed 
Roofing is a blend of min- 


eral asphalt and asphalt oils 
——it contams no tar or r 


Tar dries out, beeomes brittle and 
Nearly a quarter 
century of tests have proven that 
the Certain-teed asphalt blend makes 


» weather - proof 


soon loses its life. 


a lasting, dural 





Guaranteed fifteen 
years—lasts longer 


You are taking no 
chances when you insist 
onCertain-teedRoofing. 
We guarantee thatit will 
wear fifteen years— it 
lasts Ilonger—costs no 


General ar more than ordinary kind. 
ate 


Not a “make- 
shift” roofing 
Don’t compare Certain-teed with 
ordinary ‘‘make-shift™ roohngs. It 


makes a permanent roof you can well 
be proud of. Inside each roll we fur 


nish modernideasforlayingartistically. 


Sold by dealers everywhere at 
@ 


price 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


Ss ‘ ’ 
E. t. Louie, Fork Pa, is 
i Kansas City New Yo 
London, Eng, 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Marseilles, Hil. 
“+ Tenn. 
Hamburg, Ger. 
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7 stays put and st 





Z ays tight against stn, rain, 
wind, snow, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids. 









ROOT i 


Put it on all your buildings. Apply it with the Kant-leak Kleet; 


Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
Barber Asphalt Paving 


Largest producers of asphalt, and est 
sunniaginees-of aie aanane im am teres 





Free. 
Philadelphia 


New York SanFrancisco Chicago 














Don’t hose half your crop by having it hand picked. Don’t lose the vines, for the hay is better than the 


best timothy ever grown. 


You can have all the peas and the pea bay if you thresh your crop with a— 


i Koger Pea and Bean Thresher wre % ot se reas 












them and then thresh them with 2 KoGer. 
hay. None of the profits are host. You can thresh any variety without break- 
ing 2 per cent of the peas. No vines-—-however long—will ever wrap 
the cylinder. Prof. Massey says: ““It is the machine I have been 


are ripe, mow them, cure 
You get both the seed and the 


hooking for for 20 years." Endorsed by Prof. Morgan and 


the U. S. Government. Don’t put off. Write now for 


. Prices and full information about how to make more 


money from your cow peas—in booklet. W 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 











over the South. 
bales automatically. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


The RED RIPPER ts used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
It ig the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It ia strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and Nght on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms 


Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 























The Best 


Beverage 
under the 



















Drink 
* e 
A welcome addition to any party— 


any time—any place. 
Sparkling with life and wholesomeness. 





Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 





Demand the Genuine—: 


At 
Refuse Substitutes. Soda 
Fountgins 
or Carbonated 


in Bottles. 





A 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 





Just received from printer. Shows you how to save one-third on home, field and 
shop supplies. Keeps you posted on prices, prevents overcharge elsewhere, Quotes full 
line implements, vehicles, harness, paints, roofing, fencing, house furnishings, mechanics’ 
and blacksmiths’ tools; goods adapted toSouthern needs. We make prompt shipment, you 
have little freight to pay. 

























Save One Half |RUBBER oa 
and get a machine fae ROO G ue! 


hy? pay three prof- 
its, jobbers’drummers’, 
retailers’? We sell to 
users at lower prioes 
than most dealers pay. 
Spotless Rubber Roof- 
ing strictly first quality, 
nor mill 

. 108 sq. ft. to roll 
with nails and cement. 


thirty day 
home test, 
ten year guar- 
antee, cash or§ 
credit terms. 
Six styles, $14.50 to $30.00. Usual 
$25.00 to $60.00 values. FREE CAT- 
ALOG describes fully. 


PAINT 2 


Spotless Ready Mixed Guaran- 
u teed Pai 
Ply, 55 Ibs., roll 1.34 
isfaction guaranteed 
Free Samples. Catalog 
describes fully. 


PUT IT TO WORK ON YOUR 
Zo FARM) HELP Us 
if. y build up near 
}) A Spotless coum s neti 
Blue Rib-§ Mail order 


It will f $32. AY 


help you and 
he 











eaep 
$38, SAYA a 
Southern farm- : Lh KZRINY 


horses. -Expense stops when engine}.er- Make the § ness $8.75. Other styles at higher prices. 
stops. Pumps water, grinds feed, saws Spotless store § We save you $10.00 or more ona vehicle. 





Shipped quick from Southern factories. 


wood; a hundred uses. Cash or credit# your store. 
Get our FREE Catalog. 


terms. Free Catalog describes fully. 











SHOP TOOLS [implemen 


Full line Cook Stoves Anvils, Forges, Saws,§| Disc and Spike Harrows, 
Ranges and Heaters, ali Hatchets, full line, many§Plows, Feed Grinders, 

styles and prices. Freestyles, pricesto suit. Se-§Planters, Cultivators, §$43. 
catalog illustrates and de-§lect your needs from our§standard makes. Fully de-§terns to 
scribes. FREE CATALOG. scribed in Free Catalog.. | Free Catalog describes. 


We Guarantee Endorsed by 
every article sold by us to Ss ‘4) MMe. Ananrocgd — ae 
give satisfaction or money CY 7 . & in Virginia, Caro- 

E SOUTHS MAIL ORDER HOUSE linas and Florida. Ask 


on had charges re- 2 your State Business Agent 
unded. 75 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. J about us. 
































"IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISHD rp 
(fN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WHE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS, 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR FARM WOMEN. 








river; 

Rushes are a whisper in the 

dusk; 

Silkenly the clustered aspens quiver; 

Hints the air of meadowsweet and 
musk; 

And the irridiscent summer eve is 
falling, 

And gleam the gorgeous windows 
of the day; ; 

And the lonely hermit thrush is call- 
ing, calling,— 

Sweetheart, O Sweetheart, come 
away! 


RR and lily lights are on the 


Would thou wert the twilight, I the 
river; 

Thou a golden bulrush, I the dusk; 

Thou the air and I the leaves that 
quiver 

To its breath of meadowsweet and 
musk! 

For the summer night is lonely, fall- 
ing, falling,— 

And lonely are the windows of 
the day; 

And the lonely thrush’s heart is faint 

P with calling,— 

Sweetheart, O sweetheart, come 
away! 


SERENADE. 





Would we both were twilight on the 
river 
Shining ’mongst the rushes in the 
dusk; 
By the secrets of the aspens set a 
quiver; 
One with air and meadowsweet and 
musk! 
So the summer night would close us 
in its falling, 
And the stars light up the windows 
of the day, 
And the hermit thrush’s rapture stop 
his calling,— 
Sweetheart, O sweetheart, come 
away! ; 


Shadows creep and glimmer on the 
river; 
All the rushes tremble in the dusk; 
Mournfully -the clustered aspens 
quiver; 
Faints the air with meadowsweet 
and musk; 
And the vast, strange night-is falling, 
And darkened are the windows of 
the day; 
And the hermit thrush’s heart is 
broken, calling, — 
Sweetheart, O sweetheart, come 
away! 
—Allen Updegraff, in the Forum. 








There is No Longer Any Excuse 


ONSIDERING the fact that al- 
C most anyone living on the rural 
free delivery can get every week 
a cake or two of compressed yeast— 
such as her town sisters have 
the advantage of, 
it seems unneces- 
sary and even 
wrong to find poor 
bread on the ta- 
ble. The dried 
yeasts are good 
and deserve ap- 
preciation if only 
for their useful- 
ness to the world 
in the day before 
the pure yeast plant was isolated and 
made practical. The farmer today is 
quite prosperous enough to afford 
two or four cents a week for the 
certainty of avoiding the occasional 
failure. It is the woman who seems 
to think it an extravagance. Let us 
look forward to the new yeast instead 
of taking a death clutch on the old; 
just as our husbands are looking for- 
ward to modern barns and imple- 
ments instead of spending study and 
anxiety in propping up the old. To be 
sure, the compressed yeast will keep 
only a few days, but if you have sent 
a dollar to the grocer or compressed 
yeast company you can find your one 
or two cakes in your mail box any 
week day you have specified. If you 
find you cannot use it until next day, 
put the wrapped cake in a jelly glass 
full of water; next day pour off the 
water and use the yeast. 





MRS. HUTT. 


Bread Recipe. 


Measurements are level, one cup is 
one-half pint. 

Put one tablespoon butter, one ta- 
blespoon lard or other fat, one table- 
spoon sugar, one and one-half tea- 
spoon salt, one cup scalded milk, one 
cup boiling water in a bowl. Crumble 
one cake yeast in one-fourth cup 
warm water to which a pinch of su- 
gar has been added: If the yeast is 
fresh it should rise to the top in 
about five minutes in warm weather, 

If the material in the large bowl 
has cooled to luke warm add the 
yeast, stir in well, then add enough 
flour to make a thin batter. Beat well. 
This separates the yeast plants and 
‘makes an even texture. Add enough 





flour to make a fairly stiff dough, 





THE ESSENTIALS OF BREAD-MAKING. 





for Poor Bread—The Principles 


of Bread-Making and Some Recipes. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


turn on floured board, knead until 
mixture is smooth, elastic and bub- 
bles may be seen under the surface. 
Return to bowl, protect from 
draughts and keep about ‘blood heat. 
When it has about doubled in bulk, 
knead again using just enough flour 
to dust the board, put in pans, let rise 
until about double in bulk and bake. 
If you set this bread at breakfast 
time you can bake it with the fire 
made for dinner. 

If it is not convenient to use com- 
pressed yeast equally good results 
seem to be achieved with dry or li- 
quid yeast, only it must be set longer 
and flour added at its second work- 
ing. 

In baking divide the time into 
three parts; during the first third let 
the oven be moderately hot; the sec- 
ond third, quite hot and the last third 
only moderately hot. 

If a darker crust is desired, brush 
the loaf over with milk before bak- 
ing. 

If bread is to be set over night use 
one-fourth yeast cake. 

When the bread is baked remove 
at once from pans and let the air cir- 
culate around them until cool. Ifa 
crisp crust is desired do not cover; if 
soft, cover lightly with a thin cloth. 
When cool put in a well scalded and 
sunned tin box or store jar. Never 
keep bread wrapped in cloth. Varie- 
ty may be obtained by using part 
graham or whole wheat flour, by ad- 
ding nuts, dates, raisins, currants or 
a little molasses. These make @ 
healthful substitute for cake. 

I find that some people denounce 
liquid yeast and others the dry vari- 
ety, some object to soda and others 
would have us believe whole wheat 
better than white flour; the thing to 
do is to get the impartial Govern- 
ment bulletins, learn which is most 
healthful and why, which means the 
best expenditure of time, energy and 
wood, think it well over and then as 
far as possible conform to what w® 
find to be best. 





Instead of using discarded high-heeled 
goleless street shoes for the kitchen, buy 
footwear for the purpose. An excellent shoo 
for housework is that used by _ hospital 
nurses. They are made of soft kid with 
broad soles and flat, wide heels. A’ woman 
who has once tried it will never again nes- 
lect having hard heels exchanged for rub- 
ber heels. They cost 30 cents put on, and 
are worth five times the money in saving of 
weariness.—Exchange. 
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A MAN’S TALK ON BREAD- 
MAKING. 


Some of the ‘‘Whys” the Housekeep- 
er Should Understand. 


ET all ingredients for bread of 
the best class, especially the 
flour. It is safe to use the first pat- 
ent from most any mill grinding 
spring, or hari winter wheat. Don’t 
let the cheapness of second patents, 
or lower grades tempt you to try 
them; for, they will not bake well, 
and while first patent flour costs a 
trifle more, it is really cheaper in the 
end. First patent will make more 
loaves than an equal amount of the 
lower grades, and a better quality. 
The flour most suitable for the bak- 
ing of loaf bread is milled from the 
hard varieties of wheat running rich 
in protein, commonly called gluten. 
Large bakeries employ chemists 
who determine the baking value of 
flour. This is not practical for the 
housewife, so there are simple tests 
by which it may be tested with a 
reasonable amount of certainty. The 
color of flour should be white with a 
faint yellowish tinge. When a hand- 
ful is squeezed together, it should 
fall apart loosely. The taste and 
smell should be sweet, and it should 
crunch between the teeth. Flour that 
measures up to this simple test is 
usually suitable for good _ bread- 
making. 

The most popular yeast is the lit- 
tle cake of compressed yeast such as 
may be bought at most groceries. 
When fresh, it is firm and moist. It 
has a light creamy color. Being live 
active plants instead of in the spore 
or seed form, it soon spoils unless 
kept in a cool place. Dry yeast, made 
by mixing flour, meal or starch with 
fresh yeast, pressing the mixture into 
little cakes, and then drying them, 
is very good. It will keep fresh, if 
well made, for a long time. The 
strength of any yeast will be found 
to be in proportion to its freshness. 

The customary ways of making 
bread are two. The ‘“quick-raising 
method” and the “‘slow-raising meth- 
od.” The ‘“quick-raising method’ 
consists of making a stiff dough of 
flour, water and yeast, with a very 
little salt and sugar. After being 
thoroughly kneaded, it is allowed to 
raise until it is almost double the 
size, and is then kneaded again and 
put into pans. When it raises the 
second time it is baked. A large 
quantity of yeast is used in. this 
method, and the time of fermenta- 
tion is only two or three hours, so 
the baking is usually completed in 
four or five hours after the bread 
started to rise. 

The ‘“slow-raising method’ re- 
quires much more time. A batter is 
made of flour, salt, yeast and water, 
which is allowed to ferment ten or 
15 hours over night. More flour is 
then added, the dough kneaded until 
smooth, and then allowed to rise, af- 
ter which it is treated exactly as in 
the first method. This way takes 
less yeast, but is much more trouble 
and results are more uncertain on ac- 
count of the time it requires. 

The temperature at which fermen- 
tation takes place is about 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Good bread made by either of 
these methods will have a thin brit- 
tle crust, which is neither dark nor 
very tough, but which will crack 
when broken. When bread is sliced, 
the interior of the loaf should be of 
@ uniform texture, porous, and with- 
out color, and of a good rich sweet 
flavor. HENRY HOLMAN, Jr. 

Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Comment by Mrs. Hutt: You will 
all be interested in this article on 
bread because it shows the man’s 
viewpoint. Where the average wom- 
an would concern herself with the 
recipe only, the man finds an under- 
standing of flour, yeast, fermentation 
and the finished product of vital in- 
terest. I wonder if we women might 


not profit by the lesson and get the 
best from both. 





























A COMFORTABLE FARMHOUSE PORCH. 





THE FARMHOUSE PORCH. 


Now is the Time When It is Most 
Useful. 


N OUR Southern States, the porch 

is more used than any other room 
in the house from April until Octo- 
ber. Here the family gather after 
supper in the twilight to relate the 
day’s experiences. Here most of the 
summer sewing is done, and the en- 
tertaining of guests. -Porch parties 
are favorites with young people, ‘if 
the porches are wide enough for 
promenading and dancing, or the 
grouping of chairs and tables for 
card games. One sheltered corner 
makes a delightful -breakfast-room, 
and, indeed, pater-familias is apt to 
insist upon having all meals served 
outdoors if there is a shaded porch 
convenient to the kitchen. Such a 
porch can be screened inexpensively 
with either wire or mosquito netting. 


Pretty porch furniture is inexpen- 
sive, or may be made by the boys of 
the family if they are handy with 
tools. Two or three hammocks can 
be constructed of strong duck, with 
cross-pieces slipped into wide hems 
at top and bottom and strong cords 
for suspension laced through below 
these. ‘‘Old Hickory” splint-bottom- 
ed chairs and settees are ideal for 
porch use and may be stained any de- 
sired color. Some kind of rack for 
books, magazines and papers should 
be nailed to the wall in an angle shel- 
tered from wind and rain. A porch 
ten feet wide is really indispensable 
in summer; one of less width is mere- 
ly cramped and tantalizing. 

Almost any sort of upstairs porch 
can be used as a sleeping porch, if 
light, narrow cots are available. A 
high-railed, vine-shaded porch on the 
north side of the house is ideal for 
this. Invalids who need to retire 
early are apt to be nervous about 
leaving doors and windows of first- 
floor sleeping-rooms open at night, 
and the sleeping-rooms upstairs are 
not cool enough to be comfortable 
until nine or ten o’clock. The upper 
sleeping-porch should have a roof 
awning for all-night occupancy, but 
even a high-railed or screened deck 
porch, on which hammocks or cots 
can be enjoyed until ten o’clock, will 
do much to mitigate the discomfort 
of hot summer nights for an invalid. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





Unfermented Scuppernong Juice. 


T IS strange that while the Scup- 

pernong grape is so popular in a 
fresh state in sections where it is 
grown, so few people attempt to pre- 
serve it in any way for winter use. 
Aside from making excellent wine, 
this grape, as well as its products 
may be preserved in a number of 
ways. The unfermented juice of the 
Scuppernong grape is most highly 
prized where it is known. People 
who have a fondness for the flavor of 
the Scuppernong grape prefer its un- 
fermented juice to the commercial 








unfermented grape juice commonly 
found jon the market. Where the 
grapes can be secured in sufficient 
quantities, I believe the making of 
this unfermented grape juice from 
the Scuppernong grape on a commer- 
cial scale can be made a paying prop- 
osition. 


Where a small quantity of un- 
fermented grape juice is desired for 
home use, it can be easily put. up at 

ome. The ripe grapes should be 
harvested and the juice pressed out 
just as is done in making wine. © It. 
will be found that this process can be 
greatly facilitated by heating - the 
grapes to about 180 degrees Faren- 
beit for a few minutes before press- 
ing. The juice should then be put 
into bottles of convenient size, and 
cork stoppers put in loosely. The 
bottles are then set into a _ boil- 
er or other’ receptacle contain- 
ing enough cold water to come up 
to the necks of the bottles. The wa- 
ter surrounding the bottles is heated 
until it reaches 180 degrees Faren- 
heit and held at that point for 20 
minutes. This heat is sufficient to 
keep the juice, and as it is just below 
the boiling point, the natural flavor 
of the grape is not ruined by boiling. 
To keep the juice without boiling it 
is the secret of the whole process. 


The bottles are then taken from 
the water, corked tightly, sealed with 
parafin or beeswax, and put away in 
a dark cellar or closet to keep. Some 
prefer to heat the bottles on the se- 
cond day again to 180 degrees Far- 
enheit for ten minutes to further in- 
sure the keeping of the juice. 

Where a clear colorless product is 
desired, the juice may be heated, be- 
fore being put into bottles, to 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for about five min- 
utes to coagulate some of the solids 
and then strained through a fine 
cloth into bottles. 

H. P. STUCKEY. 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries. 


Yadkin.—I shall give you some recipes for 
cereal drinks when I get home to my files. 
For the present try this peanut beverage, 
Roast some shelled peanuts as carefully as 
you would coffee until it is a deep soft 
brown. Pound or grind, and simmer in a 
small amount of water half an hour. Bring 
some milk to a boil, but do not boil hard, 
combine the liquids and serve immediately. 

Green County.—No—absolutely no—there 
is no truth in what has been told you against 
the tomato. I have met the same thing re- 
cently on farmers’ institute work, where 
some of the ladies told me a dentist had 
told them tomatoes destroyed the teeth, 
ruined the kidneys and ate holes in their 
throats. Tomatoes contain valuable mineral 
salts. Its citric acid is the same as that 
of the lemon. It is excellent for digestion 
and for the blood, and is good raw, cooked 
or pickled. The tomato is part of the Na- 
tional dishes of some of the peoples, and if 
what you hear is true, the Italians and 
Mexicans would all be dead long ago. There 
is no food authority who would sustain the 
opinion against tomatoes. Of course, there 
are cases in which the physician would 
advise against their use just as there are 
instances where all starch or fat must be 


avoided, That does not necessarily say 
starches and fats are not good, because we 
find them necessary to live. Tomatoes are 
a free valuable gift from nature’s bountiful 
hand. Eat them and test for yourself 
whether you feel better or worse. We have 
not so many vegetables that we can afford 
to dispense with one of the best because 
once in past history people thought that 


they must be bad because they were so 
pretty. 
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Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits 


$10 to $1500. 


Preks, and Ve 
bles. 





















































Don’t delay ordering your canner! Stop the 
enormous waste caused by spoilage. Buy 
a canner. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 








880 S St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
oe pring St. a | 














From Us to You, at Factory Price 


ou SAVE nearly asmuchas 
ae instrument costs, Easy 
payments, select your own 


Cornish ."orcans 


are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than hal fa cen- 
pos for their unexcelledtone 
ality,. perfect action and 
durability. Sendf or particu- 
lars of our immensely ular 
One Year’s Free Trial 
offer, the mostliberal ever 
made: also, aa 
trated Catalog, showing many ay marine to choose from. 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card will'do. do. 


Cornish Zo. Washington, N. J. 





Turns cowpeas ini 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear - 
ings. This is imporiant. 
Hag given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 


FG, CO, dowws?, ATLANTA.GA 















ful Tailoring will ‘peoaee & Ae 
beautiful set of sam rie ‘and xy vies to i \' 
and an offer so good you can hardly 

jo money. or experience needed. 
time will do. Write now—sure. Ad 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 











“MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM 
GREEN HILL.” 


"THAT most popular story just completed in 
these columns, im good cloth binding 


pode > 1. e Send orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


How About Your Neighbors? 


Oughtn’t they to be reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Wouldn't it be to your inter- 
est to make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood? There will never be a better 
time than right now to do it.. The Progres- 
sive Farmer from now till January 1, 1914, 
for 25 cents is a bargain no farmer can af- 
ford to turn down, 





















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE Wake County Union moves cautiously. In- 

stead of building a cotton warehouse, it will 

first rent and determine from experience whether 
or not it is wise to build later. 





S THIS is written, corn prices are steadily go- 
ing higher; yesterday’s being the highest yet. 
From Indiana westward through the Corn Belt, 
the crop is very poor. It is said that many Kansas 
farmers will not get their seed back. Don’t you 
pity the Southern farmer who has to buy corn 
next spring? 





HE cost of eradicating the cattle tick in certain 
Mississippi counties has been fifty cents for 
each head of cattle in those counties. The average 
increase in the value of these cattle because of 
tick eradication is estimated at $7 per head. In 
other words, these counties spent $100,000 for 
tick eradication and received at once a return of 
$2,148,000 in the increased value of their cattle. 
Yet there are still some farmers and a few misin- 
. formed newspapers who claim that ticks can’t be 
eradicated, or if they can, “‘it doesn’t pay’’ to do it! 





HE announcement of President Wilson that he 
will recommend some form of rural credit leg- 
islation to Congress when it meets in regular ses- 
sion should be encouraging to farmers everywhere. 
Quick action or a very far-reaching measure to 
*%egin with is scarcely to be expected, however, 
and while a study of European systems may be of 
value, it is almost certain that a successful plan 
for this country will have to be worked out by 
patient investigation and possibly some years of 
experiment. Farmers everywhere should be giv- 
ing the matter careful thought so that they can 
be in position to make their influence felt. 





NE of the things the North Carolina Union 
ought to take up at its coming meeting is the 
passage of an adequate and well-considered law 
fer the conduct of co-operative enterprises. Even 
im So progressive a State as Wisconsin, the writer 
found on a recent trip that Mr. Nelson could not 
organize a genuine co-operative bank at Svea, but 
had to reach the co-operative end indirectly and 
imperfectly by selling only one share apiece to the 
farmers. We notice also in a Michigan paper, the 
Gleaner, that the new Michigan law for co-oper- 
ative enterprises is pronounced a mere joke. A 
suitable law ought to be drawn and passed by our 
Legislature during the coming extra session. 





ee Henry J. Waters of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College tells the following story: 


“My attention was called last fall to an 
example of a lack of co-operation right here 
in Manhattan. High-grade Winesap apples, 
peddied on the streets of Manhattan by farm- 
ers, were going begging at $1 a bushel. At 
the same time, second-grade Jonathan apples, 
shipped in from Colorado, were being retailed 
from stores here at the rate of $3.50 a bushel. 
That resulted from a lack of co-operation. 
There should have been a loyalty to home- 
grown apples, especially in this case, because 
they were much cheaper.” 


The writer has paid five cents apiece for Oregon 
apples in Raleigh, three or four months after 
many apple growers in western North Carolina 
had sold their crops for a dollar a bushel, or less. 
And what is true of apples is true of almost all 
other fruits. Hardy indeed would be the man who 
would defend our present methods of marketing. 
Let us remember, tho, that while it is easy to de- 
nounce them, it is also profitless, unless we are 
doing what we can to bring about better methods. 
The man who kicks and grumbles, but doesn’t co- 
operate is helping perpetuate all such enormities 
as the one President Waters tells about. 





pad forget our great “Co-operation Special’ 
for the week of September 13. We want all 


articles in our hands by September 1, so that we 
can pick out the best and give them the greatest 


prominence. We want stories of every sort of 
farmers’ co-operation—co-operation in the use of 
better machinery for more economical production; 
co-operation in marketing and selling any product 
—from eggs to cotton and tobacco; co-operation 
in buying anything from sugar to tractor plows; 
co-operation in borrowing money for productive 
purposes. We want reports of cotton warehouses, 
cottonseed oil mills, tobacco prizeries, creameries, 
insurance associations, breeding associations,. tele- 
phone lines, co-operative laundries, co-operative 
produce exchanges, etc., etc. Don’t wait for your 
neighbor to write up what your neighborhood has 
done, but send on the story yourself. 


High-Priced Corn Calls for More Clover, 
Rye and Rape. 





NE of the most interesting articles in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer was Professor 
Duggar’s vivid story of the ruin of the carn 

crops in many parts of Kansas and ether sections 
of the West. The Government crop report bears 
out his statements as to the poor condition of corn 
generally in the Corn Belt; and this information 
is further emphasized by the information we have 
just received fram Hon. Victor H. Olmsted, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, in a personal visit to 
The Progressive Farmer office. All signs point to 
high-priced corn next spring, and high-priced corn, 
of course, means high-priced meat. 

In the face of this situation, it is highly im- 
portant that our farmers all over the South double 
their acreage in clover, alfalfa, rye, oats, vetch, 
rape, etc., etc. Farmers who took our advice last 
spring and planted plenty of corn and arranged 
plenty of hog pastures will be happier for twelve 
months to come; while those who neglected our 
counsel then, will do well to repent now, and sow 
plenty of clover, vetch, rye, oats, and rape. 

Our enterprising contemporary, the De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, Breeze, sizes up the situation as 
follows: 

“Conditions in thee North and West at this 
time serve to emphasize in a marked manner 
the urging this paper has been doing to our 
farmers to grow more feed and food crops for 
beast and man. 

“Telegraphic dispatches the past week stat- 
ed that corn had gone up seven cents a bush- 
el in a week and was still soaring, on account 
of the drouth, many of the sections in the 
Gorn Belt having had practically no rain in 
July, and the crop being in danger of being 
an absolute failure. 

“The same condition is affecting the hay 
crop, and the result is that both these commo- 
dities are going to be higher next winter than 
they have ever been Known to be, except in 
war times. The price of meat always follows 
that of corn, and as high as it is now, it will 
go higher still—higher than it has ever been 
since the cow jumped over the moon.” 


You Can Have a Pretty Home if You Can’t 
Have a Fine One. 


ERHAPS you can’t have ‘‘a fine house” to live 
P in, but you can have a pretty one. 

To begin with, we suspect you can paint it, 
even if you do think you “can’t afford” to do so. 
And a painted farm house will give you a new dis- 
tinction in your neighborhood, and will be a mark 
of progress your other neighbors may follow. 

Then, arrange to plant some shrubs and some 
bulbs of old-fashioned flowers this fall and such 
new trees as you need. The blossoming crape 
myrtle, with its profusion of beauty, is now add- 
ing glory to many a Dixie homestead, and the fra- 
grant mimosa is scenting the air with a perfume 
as rich as that which marks the breezes that “blow 
soft over Ceylon’s isle.’””’ Why do not more of our 
Southern farmers plant these beautiful shrubs 
around their homes? Farmers in colder climates 
would pay heavily to have them, but our farmers 
too often neglect them because perhaps they can- 
not be had in the neighborhood. Order them from 
a nursery. 

There is indeed no excuse for anybody not hav- 
ing a pretty home, no matter how humble it is. 
We have seen Negro cabins so beautifully kept as 
to be more attractive to the eye than some $30,000 
homes we have seen. The simple morning-glory 
and plenty of cheap whitewash will make any 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


place look beautiful if the grounds and walks are 
well kept. In this connection, we reprint again 
the famous “Government recipe’ for whitewash 
and would suggest that every reader cut it out 
and put it away in his Bible for reference—tright 
between the Old and New Testaments: where it can 
be easily located. 

But before putting it there, why not get busy 
with it and whitewash all the outbuildings on 
your place—and if you can’t paint your house, 
why, whitewash it also? Now that you have laid- 
by your crops, the best work you can do is to 
beautify your home. The whitewash recipe fol- 
lows: 


“To make the so-called ‘Government white- 
wash,’ slake a half bushel of lime with boil- 
ing water. Cover during the operation to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through 
a fine seive or cloth strainer and add to it a 
peck of salt, which has previously been dis- 
solved in warm water. Then dissolve one 
pound of clean glue by soaking it well or 
heating in double kettle, and add to the 
whitewash, together with three pounds of 
rice, pounded fine and boiled to a paste, and 
a half pound of Spanish whiting. Then place 
the compound in a small kettle, place this 
kettle into a larger one containing water and 
bring to a boil. When the substance begins 
to bubble, remove it from the fire and add 
five gallons of boiling water. Cover it up and 
let stand for a few days. When wished for 
use, reheat and apply while hot. 

‘Coloring can be‘added in the proper pro- 
portions to secure the desired shade. Vene- 
tian red can be used. For cream color, add ° 
yellow ocher; for pearl or lead, add lamp 
black or ivory black; for fawn, add propor- 
tionately four pounds of umber to one pound 
of black; for stone color, four pounds of um- 
ber to two pounds of lamp black will give de- 
sired results.” 


Bring Your Wife and Neighbors to 
Raleigh Next Week. 


QO NC# again, as we urged last week, don’t for- 





get to come to the great joint meeting of 

the North Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion at the A. & M. College, Raleigh, August 26, 
27 and 28. 

It is not necessary to repeat what we have al- 
ready said as to the magnificent program which 
has been prepared—except to add that an equally 
useful program has been prepared for the North 
Carolina Housewives’ Convention to be held at 
the same time and place, and every farmer’s wife 
who can possibly do so should attend it. 

So while we said last week that every farmer 
should come aad bring his neighbors, we ought 
to have emphasized.the especial importance of 
bringing his nearest neighbor of all—his wife. 
Everybody is invited. The State Farmers’ Con- 
vention is a purely voluntary organization open 
to all North Carolina farmers alike, and every 
farmer who attends is a member. The State 
Housewives’ Convention also invites every farm- 
er’s wife to attend its sessions free. 

As we said last week, rooms at the College are 
free, provided you bring your own sheets; meals 
will be furnished at twenty-five cents each; and 
railroad rates are three cents one way—that is to 
say one and one-half cents a mile each way. 

Come and bring your wife and neighbors. 


A Thought for the Week. 


(‘ct achieves efficiency and a high standard 





of achievement are among the main things 
of life, but they are not achieved first in serial 
order but only after income has been secured 
Tho all persons with adequate incomes do not 
possess “‘character’’ and “efficiency,” or achieve a 
high standard of living from every point of view, 
yet, on the whole, increase of income, when assur- 
ed, permanent, from sources not demoralizing, re- 
sults in higher standards, greater efficiency, and 
better character. Income falling below an amount 
sufficient to provide for the normal demands of 
the human animal for food, shelter, and recre- 
ation, results in decreased efficiency, lowered 
standards, and weakened character.—John R. 
Shilladay, in the Survey. 





Men do not lack strength; they lack the will t® 
concentrate and act.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN RACIAL SEGREGA- 
TION--VIEWS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


By CLARENCE POE 











I cannot find space for all the letters and newspaper comment on the policy of racial segregation recently advo- 
cated in The Progressive Farmer, but this week I have thought it best to surrender this page largely to correspond- 
ents and press comments. Next week I shall comment on views expressed and answer objections that have been urged. 








Present Conditions Will Grow Worse 
Unless a Remedy is Found. 


HAVE just finished reading your article on the 
I Negro question in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer with much interest. I must say that 
I believe that you have expressed the sentiment 
of nine-tenths of the white people in the South, 
rich and poor. There may be a small element of 
whites who do not agree with you, but these few 
are too lazy to work and are willing to put up with 
any kind of conditions, however onerous it may be 
from a social standpoint just so they can get the 
Negro to do things for them— things which, if 
they were worth a row of “‘bean hills,” they would 
do for themselves. We have them in Sampson 
County; we have them all over the South. How- 
ever, they are exceptions rather than the rule. 

This Negro question is, and has always been, 
the greatest question before ‘the Southern people 
to solve. They would have solved it long ago, if 
it had not been for outside interference. From 
the time that the first Negro landed in this coun- 
try until this hour he has been a constant source 
of anxiety and trouble to the white race. 

And now, aS you say, they are making social 
conditions such in the rural districts of the South 
that the white man, rather than subject his wife 
and children to it, would rather move into the 
towns, and suffer every privation rather than sub- 
mit to such social conditions. 

I know what it is to live under such conditions; 
I tried it for ten years once,:and when I moved 
away to where I am living now, I did it for better 
social conditions and in order to obtain better 
school facilities, as under conditions existing in 
that community, where there was a large Negro 
element, it was almost impossible for the few 
whites to have the proper school facilities. 

This is true in every community in the South 
that is similarly situated. If there is not a radical 
change made, this condition of affairs will con- 
tinue to grow worse, and men of the white race 
will be concentrated into the towns and cities, 
seeking menial employment in the workshops and 
factories, while the Negroes will have possession 
of the farm lands—the real source of foad supply. 
And then what, Mr. Editor? At whose mercy will 
the white man be? For God’s sake is it possible 
for men of our race to be subjected to such con- 
ditions? It is possible and probable under such 
social conditions. 
be changed by shot and shell can be changed by 
social environment. 

“North Carolina and the South for the White 
Race,” should be the slogan from now henceforth. 
if this Republic is to endure and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is to be maintained and perpetuated, 
it must be handed down by those who created it. 
As man is a product of environment, this cannot 
be done if the white race is shut up in sweat- 
shops and factories, forced into them by social 
conditions unbearable, while men of an inferior 
race inherit the land. 

Continue this fight until every white man shall 
hear you. Not that we wish injustice done the 
Negro race, but because we love our race, its 
civilization and what it stands for better. 

S. H. HOBBS. 

Clinton, N. C. 





All-White Communities More Prosperous 
and More Attractive. 


N THE past thirteen years I have travelled 

through every Southern State, and many of 

the Hastern and Middle Western States, and 
the towns: that have no Negroes are the most 
prosperous, 

There is a little town in Indiana that has a 
large sign on the depot which reads: “Nigger. 
Don’t Let the Sun Go Down on You.” There is 
not one in the town, and if one happens along 
some one informs him that the walking is better 
on down the track. Many towns through Ohio 
haven’t a single Negro in them. Consequently 
there are no idle white men; they are all working 
and get good wages, for there is no Negro. to 
lower the price. You can tell the difference by 
the time you get to a town up there where they 
have Negroes and where there are none. The 
towns that have none are prettier, more cleanly, 
and last but not least, always more prosperous. 

As long as the Negro can go to a sale stable 
and buy a fine pair of mules on credit and a few 
acres of land the same way, we will still have to 
contend with them. So I think the best and only 


Men whose conditions cannot’ 


way to be forever rid of them, is to segregate 
them—but let it be north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

As long as they are here we will continue to 
have half-breeds, for there are everywhere a class 
of white men who are not as good as Negroes. 
And Cumberland County is no exception to the 
rule. We have them here all colors—black, tan, 
yellow, bright yellow, and ‘‘near-white.’”’ Truly 
a fine combination. A disgrace to any State, a 
blight to prosperity, and demoralizing to civili- 
zation. 

I hope you will keep hammering away on the 
subject until the white people wake up and fully 
realize just the position the South is in. The 
sooner it is settled, the better. The longer it is 
put off, the worse the climax will be. 

Cumberland County, N. C. W. C. DAVIS. ° 


Badly Needed in South Carolina. 


OUR plan for the segregation of the races is 
_all right, if only we can get our farmers to 
see it, and get our town and city land-own- 
ers to see it, too, and act upon it. Now, whether 
the segregation of the races will become practi- 
cable or not remains to be seen. Judging from 
the past, the almighty dollar will play a large 
part in its decision. Foresixteen months I went 





- through South Carolina as State Lecturer for the 


Farmers’ Union, and I can speak from strong con- 
viction, that the dwelling “of the two races in too 
close proximity is one of the greatest menaces to 
our agricultural up-building and social better- 
ment.. The instances you cite of white families— 
whole families—moving away and into town be- 
cause of the close proximity of Negroes is fully 
confirmed by my own experience and observation 
as [ went all over our State and witnessed just 
such tragedies—pathetic and sickening. 
J. B. O’NEAL HOLLOWAY. 
Newberry, S. C. 





Alabama Reader Protests. 


Toe Negro from North Carolina presented 
some suggestions of which we may well 
think. But there are still more vital ques- 
tions. As human beings who claim to take the 
Bible as our guide, isn’t it about time to bury this 
‘“bloody-shirt’”’ idea and try to realize the truth 
of Paul’s assertion that God has made of one blood 
all nations. We pay out thousands of dollars 
every year to send missionaries away to convert 
the heathen, and nullify the good we might do by 
our un-Christian attitude towards certain classes 
of our brothers here at home. 
Dyas, Alabama, GEORGE P. BABCOCK. 





North Carolina Newspaper Comment. 
Will Be Remembered When Too Late. 


Lenoir Topic: ‘Mr. Poe’s suggestion will fall 
heavily upon both races after it is too late. 
His ideas are based upon his wide observation and 
close study of conditions in this and other coun- 
tries, and in those communities where the people 
are building wisely for the future, they will see 
at once the supreme importance of grouping the 
colored people in rural districts, as is the case in 
the cities and towns.”’ 


“The Soundest Solution Yet.” 


Oxford Orphans’ Friend: * Mr. Clarence Poe’s 
idea as to the ultimate solution of the race prob- 


lem is the soundest we have yet studied. He has’ 


been concerned with the situation for a number 
of years, and he knows what he is talking about. 
Several solutions have at times been advanced, 
amalgamation with the whites, transportation to 
another country, gradual elimination by disease,—~ 
but all these are idle vaporings. The Negro is 
here to stay and we may as well make the best of 
it. Editor Poe says the best we can do is to in- 
duce Negroes to settle in communities to them- 
selves, separate and distinct from the whites in 
schools and business matters. The whites will not 
live with Negroes as next-door neighbors, and 
when such is the case, the whites sell out and 
move away. The thing to do is to keep them sep- 
arated. This is the solution in the long run. 
But before Mr. Poe’s solution can be _ real- 
ized, the whites must gradually replace the Negro 
with labor-saving machinery.”’ 


“Rest for Both Races," Says a Northern-Born 
Editor. 


Southern Pines Tourist: ‘“Tho writer, born in 
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the North, but having lived in the South long 
enough to rid himself of most of the impractical 
notions he once cherished on this question, be- 
lieves that community segregation, where practi- 
cal, is best for both races. He does not believe 
that the ‘sandwiching’ of the two races tends to 
the self-respect, morals or happiness of the color- 
ed people. The Negro enjoys mingling with his 
own people and does not get any great enjoyment 
from social fellowship with his white neighbors. 
If he were accorded the utmost social privileges 
he would. not find half the pleasure in them he 
finds in fellowship with his own people. This is 
as natural as that water should run down 
hill. It strikes the writer that segregation is de- 
sirable on the ground that two widely dissimilar 
races are more likely to be contented and pros- 
perous apart than together.” 


“Will Do More Than Anything Else to Adjust Race 
Relations.” 


Charity and Children: “Mr. Clarence Poe's sug- 
gestions that the Negroes buy land adjoining and 
settle in communities to themselves is a good one 
and will do more than anything else perhaps to 
adjust the race relations between the whites and 
blacks of the South. It is the ‘Jim Crow’ law put 
into effect in the rural districts. The buying of 
property by the colored people in any given local- 
ity immediately depreciates real estate values in 
that locality. Long ago this principle was applied 
to our towns and it will become as necéssary in 
our country districts. * * * This separation of the 
races is better for all. For the Negroes, it means 
the removal of a cause of friction and a better 
chance for their industrial progress; and for the 
whites, the re-establishment of a rural civilization 
that in antebellum times was the finest the world 
ever saw. * * * We can all live under the same 
laws, in the same State and in harmony and peace; 
but not when we are all mixed up as land-owners 
and farmers. Let the Negro have his community 
and the white man his. They cannot dwell to- 
gether on an equal footing.”’ ' 


“Indiscriminate Sandwiching Should Stop.” 


Charlotte Observer: ‘‘We are in accord with 
the views ‘expressed by Mr. Clarence Poe as Chair- 
man of the National Farmers’ Union Program 
Committee that for the good of both races, the 
indiscriminate sandwiching of white and Negro 
farmers together should stop. * * * We do not 
believe anyone will accuse Mr. Poe of lacking 
sympathy for all the legitimate aspirations of our 
colored people, and we trust that the Observer's 
own attitude is well enough understood. But no 
one who has given the matter intelligent consid- 
eration can fail to recognize that a certain degree 
of racial segregation is really much more neces- 
sary on the farms than in the cities. Already the 
conditions noted by Mr. Poe have grown acute in 
some regions, among which several South Caro- 
olina counties hold place. If it can be remedied 
by the public sentiment and co-operation of both 
races, we shall avoid a trouble-making conditioa 
of affairs. 


“Public Opinion Should Come to Rescue,” 


Kinston Free Press: ‘‘In towns and cities there 
is segregation, as between whites and Negroes, to 
no small extent, and the movement is growing un- 
der the impulse of public opinion. But such sep- 
aration is not being practiced in the rural dis- 
tricts. And, indeed, it would be more difficult to 
attain it in this case. But public opinion should 
come to the rescue here and dictate a separation 
between white and Negro settlements, so far as 
possible. It would be better for both races, In 
the West, for instance, foreigners settle in groups, 
according to nationality. This makes for greater 
social and industrial progress; because people of 
the same ideas, types, and situated alike, can 
more easily and effectively “pull together.” It is 
team work that makes a community; and if the 
South would do its best team work its various 
communities must be of a more homogenous char- 
acter than is possible in case of a mixed Negro 
and white population.” 


“Will Make for Peace.” 


Elizabeth City Advance: ‘As we see it, even if 
relations between white and black were as har- 
monious as all good men could wish, segregation 
of the races would still be wise and just. We 
have always regarded the prejudice against the 
Jim Crow among the Negroes as exceedingly fool- 
ish. As long as they are ashamed of their name 
and their kind, they are a long way from true in- 
dependence and progress. We have observed that 
the segregation of the races works well in the 
towns. There is equal if not better reason for it 
in the country. * * * There has been little dissent 
to the desirability of the policy suggested by Mr. 
Poe, tho a few Negroes have protested, seeming 
to think that-the plan was conceived in ill will to- 
ward them. Such segregation would be an advan- 
tage to the Negro because it makes for peace.” 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








BEDDING FOR STEERS. 


Comparative Merits of Corn Stover, 
. Cottonseed Hulls, Pine Straw and 
Sawdust. 


AST winter. I fattened a car of 

steers. The pine straw that I 
used as bedding cost me _ too 
much owing to its scarcity and dis- 
tance from my farm. 

As I am very anxious to feed a 
larger number of cattle this winter, 
I am giving consideration to other 
materials for bedding, making com- 
parisons of costs delivered at my 
farm and also their relative fertilizer 
and humus values to this sandy 
land to which I desire to apply the 
‘manure made from same. ° 

The materials that I am consider- 
ing for this purpose are long-leaf 
pine sawdust, cottonseed hulls and 
corn stover as against pine straw 
with a cost to me delivered at my 
shed of about $2.50 per ton. 

In making these comparisons I am 
considering the likely effect on this 
sandy soil of these materials as ma- 
nurial absorbers. Altho I have made 
considerable inquiry among farmers 
acquainted with this locality, where 
we have large quantities of sawdust, 
which could be had free of charge, 
except for the cost of hauling, I have 
obtained no reliable information as 
to what the effect of applying this 
material on this sandy land would be 
except that some are of the opinion 
that it will have a tendency to make 
the land acid and also too porous. 

Except for the cost of cottonseed 
hulls and corn stover, I feel sure of 
their being valuable for the purpose 
mentioned unless the chemical analy- 
sis of fertilizer values of either would 
be sufficient to make them worth the 
difference as against either pine 
straw or pine sawdust. 

Those here who make a practice of 
selling stover find no trouble in sell- 
‘ing it at $10 per ton, and the cost of 
hulls delivered at my station would 
likely range from $5 to $7 per ton. 

G..:C. B: 





Editorial Comment.—Considerable 
effort has been made to obtain an 
analysis of yellow pine sawdust and 
pine straw, in order to compare the 
plant foods they contain with cotton- 
seed hulls and corn stover. The fol- 
lowing is based on the best informa- 
tion obtained: 


POUNDS OF PLANT FOODS IN ONE TON. 





Nitrogen|Phos. Acid | Potash 








13.4 Ibs. 


Cottonseed hulls 4.0 Ibs. |22.0lbs. 
Corn stover 20.0 6.0 “ {28.0 “* 
Pine straw os * i ae ™ 06 “ 
Yellow pine 

sawdust |-.....-..-] a” 1.% “ 











We have not been able to find any 
analysis of pine sawdust showing ni- 
tregen content, but it is safe to state 
that it is so small as to be unworthy 
of consideration. The value of the 
plant foods in one ton of these mate- 
rials at 20 cents a pound for nitrogen 
and 5 cents a pound each for phos- 
phoric acid and potash is as follows: 


Cottonseed hulls .......+-.$400 
Corn stover 5.70 
IME BETAW oo.0ss0ccesecee BOR 
Yellow pine sawdust (exclu- 

sive of nitrogen). 08 


It is apparent from the facts above 
set down that $10 a ton for corn 
stover, $5 to $7 a ton for cottonseed 
hulls and $2.50 a ton for pine straw 
in each case exceeds their plant food 
values and also that the plant food 
value of yellow pine sawdust is too 
small to be considered. 

All of these materials, except saw- 
dust, will also have a value as humus 
formers. The sawdust will decay 
go slowly that it will have no value 
except as bedding and a carrier of 
the manure, and if applied in large 
quantities might have an injurious 
effect. We do not think, however, 


eseeveveeee 
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that this is likely to result from any 
ordinary application of the manure. 
In fact, the writer has seen heavy ap- 
Plications of stable manure used 
where sawdust was the bedding for 
the stock. and while the manure may 
have been less beneficial than it 
would have been if some other kind 
of bedding had been used, there cer- 
tainly was no injury to the land, but 
marked benefit from the application 
of this manure. 

Pine straw at $2.50 a ton is cheap- 
er in proportion to the plant foods 
it contains than cottonseed hulls or 
corn stover at the prices quoted, but 
either stover or hulls is probably a 
much better absorbent than pine 
straw. 

This question of bedding is a very 
important one here in the South 
where little grain and straw is pro- 
duced, whenever livestock is kept in 
stables. 

The writer of our inquiry says his 
land is sandy, and wherever that is 
the case the question of bedding for 
beef steers should be quickly and 
properly solved by feeding in the 
open. For open feeding of beef cat- 
tle will give better results than sta- 
ble feeding, both as to the gains made 
by the steers and the benefits receiv- 
ed from the manure being dropped 
where needed. é A 

If the cattle must be stabled, we 
are inclined to think sawdust at a 
nominal cost a more economical bed- 
ding material than any of these other 
materials at the prices quoted. 

On the other hand, the price 
quoted for corn stover is altogether 
too high, for there are millions of 
tons of it allowed to remain in the 
field or burned up, all over the South, 
that can be gathered and shredded 
for a cost of $3 or $4 a ton, including 
the harvesting of the corn and put- 
ting it in the crib. 





SILO AND CATTLE FEEDING 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Manure Clear After Paying All 
Expense of Feeding—A Lesson for 
Cotton and Tobacco Growers. 


AST summer I bought a 70-ton 

stave silo that cost me laid down 
at my station $180. I had little trou- 
ble in erecting it with ordinary la- 
bor, having the assistance of a car- 
penter for one day. 

My silage corn was grown on five 
acres adjacent to silo, and when this 
was well glazed I hired my neigh- 
bors’ ten-horse gasoline engine and 
cutter with blower attachment. I put 
two men cutting the corn and two 
two-horse teams hauling, with extra 


man to help load, and two men at 
the cutting box and two men inside 
of. silo. to tramp down and rake from 
center. The whole operation took 
two days, and I estimated the amount 
of silage at about 45 tons. If we had 
not been forced to stop for want of 
gasoline we could have. done the 
work in a day and a half. 

By using a drag (or wood frame) 
attached to the hind wheels of wag- 
On and leaving off the front wheels, 
I dragged the green corn to the silo 
as fast as it could be cut. Two 
standards were at the rear of the 
drag against which the corn rested, 
and when the load was in place and 
the standards withdrawn, the driver 
put his shoulders to the front of the 
load, clucked to his team, and the 
load promptly slid off. 

I think, by the use of two small 
wheels at rear of drag frame, larger 
loads could be hauled, and will try 
this next time, but certainly the drag 
enabled the men to load: the corn 
easily and quickly. 


I cut and laid the corn straight 


with the rows so the drag could drive 
in between and load from two sides. 

I bought 15 steers on October 24, 
which weighed 15,269 pounds, in 
southwest Virginia, and cost me at 
my station $884.19 or just about 5% 
cents per pound. Owing to my ina- 
bility to get labor to build cattle 
sheds and stanchions, it was Decem- 
ber first before I commenced feeding, 
and meanwhile the cattle being on 
very indifferent pasture had drifted 
from 75 to 100 pounds. My- daily 
ration was 30 pounds of ensilage, two 
gallons cob meal, and three pounds 
of cottonseed meal; or at least this 
was what I attempted to feed, but 
when cattle were sold, after feeding 
for 112 days, I had fed 70 barrels 
of corn, 2% tons of cottonseed, 
and 30 tons of ensilage. The corn 
was worth $192.50, the cottonseed 
meal $70, and labor of feeding cost 
$26, or a total of $288.50, not count- 
ing ensilage, which I estimated at 
$100. 

The eattle were sold for 7% cents, 
and weighed 1,164 pounds a head, 
bringing me $1,309.50. So that add- 
ing interest on their cost price they 
just about paid out, leaving me their 
manure for my profit. 

I will add, that to save all the ma- 
nure possible, I kept them fastened 
at night in stanchions, which doubt- 
less made against them; also they 
were not fed as early in the morning 
or as regularly as they should have 
been. Had I been able to commence 
feeding when cattle were bought, I 
doubtless would have made a profit 
of $100. 

I feel assured from this, my first 
experience with my silo, that in the 
future I will be able not only to car- 
ry through the winter all the cattle 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 


I wish to graze more cheaply than in 
any other way, but also to fatten cat- 
tle, and, if necessary, purchase al} 
the corn and cottonseed I use and 
get this most valuable manure free 
of eost. 

In other words I will have a little 
fertilizer plant on my place that will 
give me the best of plant food free. 

I spread all the manure made on 
my young grass and clover with my 
manure spreader, and it does me good 
to see the great benefit. The silo 
will enable the tobacco and cotton 
growers to carry what they need so 
badly—livestock—on their places, 
and, I believe, would pay them far 
greater profits than here in northern 
Virginia. I raised tobacco for some 
ten years before coming to this sec- 
tion and know it to be a great monéy 
crop where you can make from 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds to the acre, and that 
the average is far short of this be- 
cause of lack of manure. I also han- 
dled a good many cattle in the to- 
bacco section and could easily make 
a profit of where I make $1 here. 

I feel suic that this holds true 
also of the cotton country, so I give 
in this’experience with the silo for 
the benefit of all your readers. 

W. W. HENRY. 

Broad Run, Va. 





Permanent Pastures for Hogs. 


HAVE just read with interest Pro- 

fessor Gray’s article on the pas- 
ture for hogs, and note his conclu- 
sions, after thorough investigation, 
are that: to be at all successful with 
hogs, a permanent pasture is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As this is a vital question to me, 
I would greatly appreciate informa- 
tion as to what is meant by a “per- 
manent” pasture. Can a permanent 
pasture be established in this section 
of the State? We have plenty of 
good rich land; can raise crimson 
clover, peanuts, cowpeas, soy beans, 
oats, rye, and in fact most anything 
in the way of what I would gather 
he terms a temporary pasture. 

It would seem to me Professor 
Gray meant to infer that all these 
things are good, but we must have 
this permanent pasture or be doomed 
to failure in the hog business. As 
to what I know about it, I must say 
nothing, but I am looking for infor- 
mation, and if I am not asking too 
much, I would ask that you give me 
in detail what can be done in this 
part of the State with hogs of the 
very best breeding, where they will 
have the best of attention, same to 
be raised for market purposes. 

Kinston, N. C. DA a 


Answer by Prof. Dan TT. Gray: 
When I refer to permanent pastures, 
I mean those pastures that do not 
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have to be made each year, as Ber- 
muda, Japan clover, bur clover; etc. 
By temporary pastures I mean the 
ones that do have to be made yearly, 
as cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, etc. 
The farmer who can raise and fatten 
hogs without the use of permanent 
pastures as a basis must enjoy spe- 
cial advantages of some kind. The 
only special advantage you enjoy is 
the high price at which you can sell 
your hogs—and this is only a tem- 
porary matter. You could not afford 
to build up a hog business thinking 
that you would always be able to 
get 11 cents a pound for your meat; 
this is abnormally high, it is above 
the market, and cannot always con- 
tinue. At least, you could not afford 
to build up a business with these 
high prices in mind. 

Under normal conditions, it is safe 
to believe that you cannot possibly 
put the hog business upon a safe 
basis without the use of permanent 
pastures; I have tried it and know 
just about how it comes out. But 
the farmer who takes the trouble to 
make pastures, both permanent and 
temporary, is upon a safe and profit- 
able basis. The farmer who does this 
can make pork very much cheaper 
than it is made in the Northwest. 

You ask as to whether you can 
have permanent pastures in your 
part of the State. Of course, I do 
not know your particular farm, but 
I do know that your part of the State 
can have as good permanent pastures 
as can be made anywhere. The only 
thing you have to do is to get to work 
and make them. To have good pas- 
tures, requires good care and atten- 
tion; in this respect they are not un- 
like any other ordinary crop. I sus- 
pect that you now have Japan clover 
all over your county; I do not know. 
I am sure, however, that you have, 
unless the fires run everywhere every 
winter. Japan clover is one of the 
best permanent pastures we can pos- 
sibly have; it is a pasture, too, that 
enriches the soil, as it is a clover. 
If you have Japan clover, you have 
an excellent start. But Bermuda is 
the pasture from which you will get 
the best results. This grass will 
grow well in your part of the State 
if you will introduce it. I know that 
many farmers are afraid of Bermuda, 
but it will not spread unless you 
spread it yourself. I would just as 
soon have an acre of good Bermuda 
as to have an acre of Kentucky blue- 
grass. 

Now these two crops will afford you 
a permanent pasture throughout the 
summer months. After you get the 
Bermuda established, you can intro- 
duce bur clover. This is a permanent 
plant that grows during the cold 
months of January, February, March 
and April. It seeds in May and then 
dies down, and the Bermuda takes 
its place. This plant also grows—or 
will grow—all over.your section of 
the State. I would advise you, how- 
ever, to establish the Japan ‘clover 
and Bermuda paszure first and later 
on work in the bur clover. 

I would not advise you to begin 
the hog business until you see your 
way clear to have pastures; I feel 
Sure that you would be disappointed. 
I know, on the other hand, that you 
would be very greatly pleased with 
the business if you would get your 
pastures first. 





Experiments on the Georgia “Agricultural 
College farm .have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that stable manure is more: valuable 
than any form of commercial fertilizer for 
permanently enriching the land. As _ proot 
of this, manure is being shipped in carload 
lots from as far. west as St. Louis, to be 
used in Georgia. It is being used by. shrewd 
farmers who have demonstrated to their 
Own satisfaction that even after haulage 
has been paid for this great distance, that 


manure can still be used at a profit.—Milton 
P. Jarnagin. 





There is a shortage in 11 principal mar- 
kets of 1,500,000 hogs. Ten-cent pork is 
right at hand. The near- sighted breeder in- 


variably. sells some of his bre -eding stock 
when prices rule high; there sfore, it will take 
ay ig wee to reach @ very much 
ower leve hat are you going to do about 
it?—W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 





The best way to mend stra 
ps on harness 
is. 5 rivet with copper rivets. They never 
ou’. .or rot, and hold better than an 
Other method.—Wm, Hart Harrison, J 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








Keep Hogs 
Sete 


BULLETIN No. 81 
by the 
Comsitactonee of Agriculture 

of Tennessee 


recommends the use of a 


HOG WALLOW 


KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 
and Curing Pitch Mange or 


Eczema, Urticaria, and 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 
We originally tenpednned the use of the 


Hog Wallow bon bag eend Letnd ng any one 
who raises 






“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 


Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every perditii: 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials & application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


awn ~~ 


OAKWOOD FARM ] 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sows 
Price $40 each. 


First Order Gets Choice. 
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Wrnins pe Teta lee Suibdine @ a 5 Commas Hog 
Write for this Free Circular, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal al Industry, 
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BERKSHIRES. 











wik YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


eus. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
tates have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia; Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geo 





Louisiana, Mississippi, oer Tennessee, Kentuc’ 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a ey 
THE BLUE R IDGE. “BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 
TAMWORTHS. 


an 





we 








T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
AGF Largest posh prine-wiening herd in the 

South. Won 196 and 1 

nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 




















“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


tamworts PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


























PUBLIC SALE! 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1913. 





50—Head Berkshires-—5S0 
Bred Sows—Bred Gilts—Open Gilts. 
Boars large enough for service. All cholera im- 


mune. Write for catalogue. 
SELWYN FARMS, EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 








' Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 











a Shipping Point, Motley, Va. ca 














The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at iowa, Mich. 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russeolivilie, Ky. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good mg offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW eg’ FARM, 


D, J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 
at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 











Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 
era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 
excellent stock used in teaching work. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS fie ing pete ls 
right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. rite me 
and let me tell you about them. They are profit- 


makers. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
ge A x the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to s 
D. L FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES, 
PURE-BRED 0. I. C. PIGS AND GILTS 


Now ready for shipment. Write for price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
D. E. Frye, Prop., R. F. D. 3, Hickory, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 























boars. All pure-bre 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PPA LLL IO” 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy.breed. Send 
for Free illustrated ao 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN TION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


This is your chance. | 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


PDL II I EOOOOOOOOOOOOOOwOOO—OOOO OOOO" 
ee ” 
Doddie Land Stock Farm 

“Home of the Angus” 
40 Head—Young Bulls and Helfers—40 Head 
Write your Mehon or better still, come and see our 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great: 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 











Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 


legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


IN SER 
Point Comment & 14th and MeGnen Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords “Scotine orders now. 
———————=_GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
JERSEYS. 











Oem 


EWELL FARM’S OFFERING 


THIS WEEK Is 
Yearling Shetiand Fillies and Weanling Colts. 


A Jno. R. Gentry yearling colt and a McEwen 
three year old stallion. 
Also seed Barley and Burt Oats. Address 


PERCY BROWN, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 























Kimball Farm Shropshires 
om Reengt is headed by the great Sire David- 
s 2508. We have some of the finest 
ram dg — lambs in the coun- 
arlings next spring. 
Also tan" lot. Of Angora goats, this year’s 
bucks and does. 
Registered Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, Jersey cattle and purebred poultry. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. .C 








McLAUGHLIN'’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


All imported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. 
Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia. 














a aS om sore RAMS AND 
AMBS FOR SA 
Will sell Praserss gy of sea ‘or singles. 
Cc. D. Orne, RK, F. D. No. 1, 
Asheiiie, N.C. 











PERCHERONS. 
Cloverdale Fae and 
Percheron Farm. 


40 seahstoned one and high- 

rade Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some spién- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
acks. Special prices will 
e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN G@ 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 


LEA LIAL IIOmm™" 




















SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, — 
tion horses and also ni 
drivers. A beautiful lot ‘ot 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
rms can please you in a 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm 


J. F. COOK, Cedtusiels: Re 


SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. 
Jobn Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies, 

Send for descriptive sale list. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL FIGURES. 


Not Very Comforting, But Helpful if 
They Put Us to Work. 


FEW days ago I received a late 

publication of the United States 
Departmemt of Education and finding 
in it so much food for thought I de- 
cided to make 
it the basis for a 
talk to the mem- 
bers of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

A most astonish- 
# ing and the most 
deplorable thing 
to my mind in 
this report is the 
very high percent- 
age of illiteracy 
among the native 

white born citizens 
of the Southern States. In this re- 
port for the scholastic year ending 

June 30, 1912 the country is grouped 
in five divisions, namely: North At- 
tlantic, North Central, South Atlantic, 
South Central and Western. In the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
Divisions the percentage of illiteracy 
was 8 in the former and 7.6 in the 
latter. In none of the other groups 
did it reach 1.7 per cent. 


The States comprising the South 
Atlantic Division are Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Those 
in the South Central are Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and OK- 
Jahoma. The average percentage of 
illiteracy in the United States as a 
whole among the native white barn 
population is 3.7. The State which 
has the largest percentage of” illiter- 
acy is New Mexico with 15.5, with 
Louisiana a close second being 15 per 
eent, North Carolina comes next 
with 12 per cent, Kentucky next with 
41, South Carolina 10.5 and Alabama 
mext with 10 per cent. The States 
having the least per centage of illit- 
eracy are the Dakotas, Montana, Wy- 
oming, and Washington each having 
three tenths of one per cent. 


Another interesting fact we note 
is that the percentage of enrollment 
in the public schools with one excep- 
tion is lowest in these same two di- 
visions, the lowest being in Louis- 
jana where it is 52 per cent of the 
school population—that is, from five 
to 18 years of age. New Mexico 
comes next with 57.5 per cent. The 
State of Kansas shows the highest 
enrollment it being 87.2 per cent. 
Idaho is a close second with 86.6 per 
cent. The percentage of enrollment 
jn the country as a whole is 72.54. 

Another interesting feature of this 
report is the average daily attend- 
ance of those enrolled. Here again 
we find the South Atlantic and the 
South Central Divisions standing at 
the foot. In the country as a whole 
the percentage of attendance of. those 
enrolled is 71.4. The State showing 
the highest percentage of attendance 
is Oregon with 87.5. The lowest is 
Kentucky with an average of 54.7 
per cent, followed closely by Missis- 
sippi with 55.7. 


The next item we notice is that of 
the length of school term. Here as 
before the South Atlantic and South 
Central Divisions stand foot. The 
average length of school term in days 
in the United States is 156.8 days. 
The State having the longest school 
term is Rhode Island with 194 days. 
The State with the shortest school 
term is South Carolina with 92.8 
days, followed by North Carolina with 
104.1 days. 


Another item of interest is the av- 
erage monthly salary of teachers. 
This for the country as a whole is 





MR. WRIGHT. 


$59.49. As usual we find the South 
Atlantic and South Central Divisions 
at the bottom, the South Atlantic pay- 
ing only $46.54. The highest salar- 
ies per month are paid in the District 
of Columbia $107.89. The State pay- 


ing the lowest is Vermont with 
$35.46, followed closely by Maine 
with $37.71. 


In the matter of the valuation of 
public school property in the United 
States the South Atlantic and South 
Central Divisions are badly behind 
those in other sections of the coun- 
try. The average valuation for each 
of the five divisions is $244,339,147 
while for the first two named it is 
$59,039,155 and $85,557,624 re- 
spectively. The State having the 
highest valuation is New York with 
Pennsylvania second. The State hav- 
ing the lowest is Nevada with Dela- 
ware second. 


Another and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact shown in the report is 
that the Divisons which stand lowest 
in everything mentioned with one 
exception stood lowest also in the 
matter of funds raised for public ed- 
ucation by local taxation. While the 
average amount raised by the several 
divisions of the country is $66,766,- 
465, that raised by the divisions nam- 
ed is $19,076,949, and $23,592,483 
respectively. The State raising the 
greatest amount is New York with 
Pennsylvania second. The State 
raising the smallest amount is Ne- 
vada with Delaware second. 


Another significant fact is that, 
while we find in the United States as 
a whole the expenditures for schools 
per capita of the total population is 
$4.76 per annum, we find, too, that 
in the North Atlantic Division it is 
$5.64, in the North Central Division 
$5.58, in the South Atlantic $2.31, 
in the South Central $2.50, and in 
the Western $7.80. The State stand- 
ing highest in the list is Utah with a 
per capita expenditure of $9.28, fol- 
lowed closely by the District of Col- 
umbia with $9.22 per capita expendi- 
ture. The State standing lowest is 
North Carolina with an expenditure 
of $1.40 per capita, followed closely 
by South Carolina with $1.41. So 
endeth the chapter. 

* * * 

Some one has said that facts are 
stubborn things. In this instance 
they are not only stubborn things 
but most deplorable ones as well. 
That the sections which have produc- 
ed sO Many men whose names have 
been written high up in the temple of 
earthly fame, that have produced so 
Many sons who have immortalized 
themselves not only in peace but on 
the field of battle as well, whose his- 
tory in the past is one of which her 
sons and daughters may be justly 
proud, should be so far behind in pro- 
viding means of educating it’s youth 
is indeed a lamentable fact. It is not 
with any degree of pleasure that 
these lines are penned, but some- 
times in the practice of surgery it 
becomes necessary to perform an op- 
eration in order to save the life of 
the patient, and we write these facts 
unpleasant tho they may be in hope 
that they may do at least some little 
good in opening the eyes of our peo- 
ple ‘to the truth as it is and in arous- 
ing in them a desire and a determin- 
ation to give their children and 
their neighbor’s children a better 
chance in life than was allotted to 
them. May the day soon come when 
these sections of the country may 
take their rightful places in the 
great sisterhood of States and the 
dark shadows of ignorance which 
have for so long a time hung like a 
pall over this fair land of ours be 
lifted forever; then and not until 
then, shall we come into our own. 

€. C. WRIGHT. 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 


This is Crimson Clover Season—Is 
Your Local Buying Seed? 


N EARLY spring the attendance at 

meetings of local Unions is larger 
than at any other season. The 
motive behind it all is inter- 
est in the pur- 
chase of com- 
mercial fertilizers, 
a large per cent 
of which is used 
injudiciously and 
unprofitably. If 
local Unions can 
succeed in arous- 
ing, at this season, 
as much interest 
and enthusiasm in 
the purchase of 
clover seed, vetch seed, rye and other 
soil builders as they have in buying 
and applying expensive commercial 
fertilizers in the spring, which must 
be repeated in bigger dose each year, 
it will mark the beginning of eco- 
nomie production on the farm. In 
some sections of North Carolina lo- 
cal Farmers’ Unions are buying hun- 
dreds of bushels of clover seed, but 
they are the exception. If one-half 
the $15,000,000 paid out for com- 
mercial fertilizers were used in the 
purchase of clover seed, three years’ 
time would work a transformation 
in the productive value of the farm 
lands in this State. 

**«“* * 

“I lost some crimson clover seed 
when sown in August, but I have 
never failed to get a good crop when 
sown in September,” said a farmer 
in middle North Carolina. Another 
farmer said he had been. increasing 
the yield of his corn ten bushels per 
acre for three years and all the fer- 
tilizer he used was a crop of crimson 
clover turned under after most of 
the red blooms had appeared, and he 
showed me some of his corn that had 
passed through a drouth without in- 
jury. Still another ‘‘clover’’ farmer 
gives this advice: “If you are afraid 
clover will not develop well the first 
trial, mix rye with the crimson clover 
and you’ll be sure to get a cover crop 
anyway. The seed can be put in with 
cultivators run behind the cotton 
pickers, fodder pullers, or corn har- 
vesters in September.” 

After all that has been written and 
said about the value of these soil- 
building crops, it seems remarka- 
ble that ninety per cent of the farm- 
ers of the South will give hardly a 
passing thought over spending two 
to five dollars per acre for soluble 
commercial fertilizers and then de- 
clare that they cannot stand the ex- 
pense of $1.50 per aere for clover 
seed. 

In the local Union is a good place 
to catch the clover fever and give 
your business agent the order for 
seed immediately, before the fever 
cools off. It’s the cheapest fertilizer 
on the market. 

* * ¢ 

I have never seen a poor farm that 
is well-stocked with clover. In one 
of the Piedmont counties I asked a 
man about a farm he was going to 
purchase at a comparatively thigh 
price. “Oh, I know it’s a right good 
price,” said he, ‘‘but the land is clov- 
ered and it’s worth the price.” And 
I learned that in that community 
farmers did not consider land in a 
respectable state of cultivation unless 
it is “clovered.” I also learned that 
in that community commercial fer- 
tilizer bills were indeed small com- 
pared with other sections, while the 
yields were largely increased. It is 
so hard to get out of the ruts that 
we find the great majority of farm- 
ers have never given clover or vetch 
a trial, or if they have tried it, they 
surrendered after first effort and fell 
back to the old land-skinning method 
of wasting labor. Our suicidal mar- 
keting methods are, indeed, deplor- 
able but not more so than the indif- 
ferent slip-shod method of eéultiva- 
ting three acres of land to get what 
may be produced on one acre with 
one-third the labor. 


MR. GREEN, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ' 


i am here reminded of the story of 
the Jew who was making a good liv- 
ing on four acres of land and finally 
purchased an additional three acres 
of land. Soon afterwards a traveler 
who was passing his home asked him 
how much land he owned. 

“Seven acres,’’ replied the Jew. 

“Well have you got little enough 
sense to think you can make a living 
on seven acres of land?’ asked the 
traveler. 

“Sure, I’ve never tried it and I 
don’t know, but if I can’t, I’) sell 
three acres of it,’’ said the Jew. 

This is an appropriate season of 
the year to discuss the effect of wast- 
ed energy, wasted labor and wasted 
effort on large fields of depleted soil. 
as there can be no economic produc- 
tion without soil building, this im- 
portant part of the business of farm- 
ing should be discussed frequently in 
the local Unions, : 

* * * 


The problem of systematic and eco- 
nomic distribution must be worked 
out by starting with small groups 1o- 
cally. The federation of smaller un- 
its can take place only after a suffi- 
cient number of the smaller units 
shall have achieved success as separ- 
ate units and shall have passed well 
beyond the experimental stage. In 
other words, we must grow into the 
larger yield of combined or federa- 
ted form of co-operation. All efforts 
to co-operate from the top downward 
have heretofore met with failure, and 
such efforts must continue to meet 
with inevitable failure. And yet I 
notice occasionally another attractive 
announcement that still another 
“central selling agency’’ has been es- 
tablished to serve farmers who have 
not as yet established their local as- 
sembling warehouses and who have 
not learned the first principles of 
neighborhood or community co-oper- 
ation. This attempt to begin at the 
wrong end to establish real con- 
structive co-operation has disappoint- 
ed more members of farmers’ organ- 
izations and put more leaders in a 
ridiculous attitude than any other 
error, and these premature attempts 
at co-operation on a large scale, have 
been repeated more than any other 
mistake. State and National “‘mar- 
keting bureaus” and ‘central selling 
agencies” ought to be given a great 
long rest—until we can teach smaller 
groups how to standardize and as- 
semble their products under efficient 
local leadership. The National and 
State Unions have exploited “big 
schemes” enough now, and we ean af- 
ford to put them on cold storage 
while we use our means in a more 
practical way, by building from the 





ground upward. 3. 'Z. G. 
The Vice-President of the North Caro- 


_. lina State Union. 
wie recently published the 
‘ Photographs of the Presidents 
of the North Carclina Farmers’ Un- 














ion and the South Carolina Farmers’ 
Union. We are now giving pictures 
of the Vice-Presidents. This week 
we have Dr. J. M. Templeton, Vice- 
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President of the North Carolina Un- 
ion and for an early issue we hope 
to have the photograph of Vice-Pres- 
ident J. H. Claffey of the South Car- 
elina Union. Dr. Templeton has been 
an earnest worker in the Union cause 
from the early days and has also 
been interested in many other good 
éauses, temperance legislation and 
good roads especially engaging his 
attention, and his most recent work 
has been in a campaign in behalf of 
good roads in Wake County. 





Cotton vs. Jute. 


AM in receipt of the argument fil- 
ed with Hon. John Sharp Wil- 
liams, United States Senate, by the 
Committee on Greater Cotton Con- 
sumption of the 
National Union. 
It.is a very strong 
presentation. of 
the reasons why 
cotton bags, twine 
and rope should 
be used by the 
Government in 
all its depart- 
ments, and should 
MR. DABBS. be indorsed by 
all the South. But are we not some- 
what inconsistent when we urge the 
Government to do what we ourselves 
do not even attempt? We put bur- 
laps around our oats, wheat, cotton- 
seed meal, fertilizers, and wrap our 
cotton in jute notwithstanding the 
fact that we so strenously urge the 
use of cotton on others. 
=: 2 € 


I was told just yesterday that a cot- 
ton bag as good as our corn meal is 
tmaarketed in can be used for cotton- 
seed meal at less cost than burlaps, 
and a better bag just as good as the 
burlaps now used at no more cost 
than the advanced price recently 
made to mills. Jute bagging has 
gone up three cents a yard in past 90 
days, cottonseed meal bags, $5 per 
thousand; oat sacks about the same, 
and yet our people here in the South 
continue to buy them. 

ss & 


But the argument of the Commit- 
tee will better explain the situation 
than any further comments of mine. 
This position has been indorsed by 
every Union in the Cotton Belt that 
has had it presented, but how many 
of them have tried to make it of 
practical effect? Why, to show the 
practical indifference of our people a 
committee of the State Union of 
Washington came to Atlanta last De- 
cember to buy 10,000,000 two. bush- 
el wheat bags to be made of cotton, 
and could find only one cotton mill 
that would bid on them, -and that for 
only 1,000,000. About the same 
time the Union hop-growers of Cali- 
fornia wanted cotton cord for tying 
up their hops, and had to go to 
Philadelphia for a bid. 


* & * 


Brother Bowen wants all the 
delegates from the cotton States to 
attend the National Union in cotton 
suits. Since I was elected a delegate 
I have been trying to get such a suit, 
and our clothing houses say they 
cannot find what I want. They can 
furnish bleached duck or mercerized 
Stuffs that look like silk, but the 
Plain cotton suit is not on the mar- 
ket in South Carolina. A mill at 
Spartanburg sent Senator Tillman a 
boit of cotton cloth to be made into 
Suits for himself and some others in 
Congress, but I venture the opinion 
that it is so disguised that it looks 
like silk or some of the other fancy 
foreign fabrics. The plain truth is we 
are ashamed of cotton unless it can 
be so disguised that it takes an ex- 
pert to detect it. E. W. D. 





DOCUMENT FILED WITH SENATOR 
WILLIAMS, 


Our committee began its work sever 
years 460, and the object was, a ia rd 
ty and create a larger use by citizens of 
1@ United States, of cotton by using an@ 
demanding that all goods which come in 
sacks and bags and wrapped in cloth, be 
amr in sacks and cloth made from cotton, 
ey ‘oe and cloth made from jute 


Cotton is the product of the American 


farmer, and, the producers and manufactur- 
ers of cotton are residents of the Unite 
States and contribute to the support of the 
Federal Government, different State governe 
ments, and different county and municipal 
governments of the United States, and in- 


vest all their earnings, and spend their cash 
within the United States, 
Whereas, on the other hand, jute or bur- 


lap is raised in India and chiefly manuface 
tured there, and the producers and mante 
facturers of jute do not spend one dollar of 
their earnings or any of their money within 
the United States. 

A few years ago a large manufacturer of 
wrapping twine and sacks and bags, made 
the statement that if all the sacks and bags 
and cloths and rope and wrapping twine 
now consumed annually by the United States, 
was made from cotton instead of jute, that 
it would require several million additional 
bales of cotton to supply the demand. 

It is asserted that millions of dollars is 
paid out annually in the United States for 
jute and burlap, and it is safe to say that 
97 cents out of every dollar which is annu- 
ally expended for jute and burlap leaves the 
United States never to return, 


Whereas, on the other hand, every dollar 
spent for cotton remains in circulation in 
the United States. 

Our committee is not thoroughly posted 
on all the ins and outs of the tariff, and the 
intricacies of this great question, but we 
have been advised that the present proposed 
Underwood tariff bill reduces the duty on 
burlap cloths which are used for making 
sacks and bags, and also the duty on some 
of the raw material from which burlap bags 
are made in the United States, about 45 per 
cent from the present prevailing tariff. 

Inasmuch as some revenue is required to 
pay the expenses of the United States Gov- 
ernment, it struck our committee that we 
would call your attention to above facts, 
and suggest that at least the present duty 
on burlap cloths might remain undisturbed, 
and in addition thereto, should it be neces- 
sary to make tariff changes in order to raise 
revenue for the payment of the necessary 
expenses of conducting our Government, that 
the duty on burlap cloths might be increas- 
ed instead of decreased. 


Some time ago our committee addressed a 
communication on this subject to the Ways 
and Means Committee, but it seems as if 
it were received after the provisions of the 
present Underwood bill had been decided 
upon, 

Our committee are serving without com- 
pensation of any kind, and even have no 
fund with which to pay our expenses, and 
this document is presented in behalf, not 
only of the producers of cotton in the 
United States, but we take a view that it 
concerns practically every citizen of the 
United States, from the fact that cotton is 
today the one item of commerce which turns 
the balance of trade of the world’s com- 
merce in favor of the United States of 
America, and cotton is responsible for bring- 
ing more gold annually from foreign shores 
to the United States than any one farm 
product, hence, cotton is today a National 
proposition and not a sectional one, and any 
movement which will have the tendency of 
increasing the demand for, and a greater 
use of cotton, will redound to the benefit of 
every citizen of the United States, all of 
whom are interested and benefited by having 
the balance of trade of the world’s com- 
Merce turned in favor of the United States 
of America, 


England, who is a large purchaser of 
American-grown raw cotton, as you are 
well aware, has for several years been en- 
deavoring to become entirely independent of 
the American cotton farmer, and only re- 
cently has voted millions of dollars really as 
a subsidy to cotton growers of the Soudan 
in order to try and place them in a position 
to successfully produce cotton independently 
of the American cotton farmer, and depress 
the price of cotton to the American cotton 
farmer, and we are advised that Russia 
places a duty of 7% a pound on American- 
grown cotton in order to try and become in- 
dependent of the American cotton farmers. 

The above acts of voting subsidies to cot- 
ton growers on the part of free-trade Eng- 
land will be greatly against American cot- 
ton farmers, and especially in view of the 
fact that it is reported that years ago Eng- 
land passed a law to the effect that all 
goods purchased for the use of the navy 
and army, and the entire governmental de- 
partment of England, that were made from 
wool, should be made from English-grown 


wool only. ’ 
R. D. BOWEN, Chairman. 





The New Books. 


O-OPERATION in Agriculture,” 

G. Harold Powell, is the best book 
on the subject we have yet seen. It 
gives in detail the history of the 
most successful among farmers’ co- 
Operative associations, and makes 
clear the basic principles upon which 
co-operative institutions must be 


built. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50 post- 
paid. 


“Traction Farming and Traction 
Engineering,” is by James H. Steph- 
enson, and is published by the Fred- 
erick J. Drake Co., at $1.50. It is 
a practical handbook on the manage- 
ment of tractors and threshing ma- 
chines; describes and illustrates a 
number of the leading works of both, 
and should be of practical value to 
every farmer who has an engine or 
a thresher to run. We can supply 
either book at prices quoted. 





Good attendance at school is so 
important that we should be careful 
that every child attends each day un- 
less prevented by sickness. It doesn’t 
matter if all of farm work cannot be 
done, send the children to school.— 
Cc. G. Tunstall. 








Orchard and Garden. | 
PLANT AN ORCHARD THIS FALL 





Set Out Some Grapes and Berries, 
Too—Begin Preparation at Once. 


HIS is not the time of yéar to 
plant fruit trees and berries and 
grape vines; but it is certainly a 
good time to be getting ready to plant 
them. They should be planted, too. 
There are few farmers so well sup- 
plied with fruit that there is not need 
of a little such planting almost every 
year; and it is little less than shame- 
ful that so many Southern farms 
should be so nearly without fruit of 
any kind. 


There is not a single section of 
the whole great territory covered 
by The Progressive Farmer in which 
an abundant supply of fruit to last 
from year’s end to year’s end cannot 
be profitably grown. Of course, all 
kinds of fruit cannot be grown in all 
places; but where one will not suc- 
ceed, another will; and there are few 
farmers who would not be surprised 
at the great variety of orchard and | 
small fruits they could have, if they 
would only set out in real earnest to 
grow them. 


We do not recommend that the 
average farmer try for any great va- 
riety of fruits, or that, until he has 
considerable experience, he spend 
much money on the fruits uncertain 
to thrive in his location. He should 
stick to the kinds that do well in his 
section and to tested varieties until 
he has the time and skill to give the 
doubtful crops and the new varieties 
special care. 

Every farmer in the South can 
have some sort of grapes, strawber- 
ries and blackberries. There is 
scarcely one who will not find some 
plum that will do well with him. The 
great majority can grow apples; 
nearly all can have peaches. Over 
most of our territory the fig thrives. 
Some kind or other of nut can be 
raised in every nook and corner of 
the South. There is a long list of 
fruits specially valuable for certain 
sections or conditions. In. short, 
every farmer can grow a good supply 
of fruit for his home needs; and 
practically every farmer should do it. 

Write to your experiment Station 
right now,,.Mr. Reader, and get a list 
of the fruits adapted to your section. 
Then select the very best location you 
can find on your place for your orch- 
ard, vineyard, and small fruit garden, 
and begin at once to get these loca- 
tions in shape for the planting of 
trees and vines and shrubs next fall. 

We are not trying to tell you here 
what to plant, or how to doit. The 
former we could not do without spe- 
cial knowledge of your farm; the lat- 
ter we shall treat in season. We are 
urging you, however, not to try to 
get along with a fruitless farm. Such 
farmimg is one-sided if not positively 
sorry; and no piece of land on your 
place will give you better returns 
than that devoted to the orchard and 
small fruits, if you only take the 
proper care in the selection of a lo- 
cation and of the varieties you plant, 
and then give the orchard a decent 
chance. 

Finally, don’t trust the fruit tree 
agent to make your selections for 
you. Write your State Experiment 
Station, as we said above, and stick 
to tested varieties at reasonable 
prices. Don’t go looking for the 
cheapest nursery you can find either. 
Look first of. all to the reputation. 
A few cents saved to get a poorer 
tree or plant does not pay. 





For something like 20 months now I have 
been regaling myself from week to week by 
the perusal of the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and as the traveler said of his 
horse, that “he was all horse,” so I am go- 
ing to say of The Progressive Farmer, it is 
all farmer; and I have enjoyed reading its 
contents, Altho its tone is pretty well 
South, to be entirely adopted by us here in 
Massachusetts, still there is a great part of 
it that is available, and for the rest, it is 
very interesting to me to read how others 
obtain similar ends by methods different 
rom mine,—C, . Matthews, Shutesbury, 


HE ‘Bell Cow’’ 
is the leader; like- 
wise, the Bell 
Trade-Marked shoes 
are leaders in the 
South. Millions of 


satisfied customers are 
wearing 


LONG WEAR 


ae 


SHOES 


Ten thousand pairs are made 
every day in a Southern city. 
They are the most popular 
shoes in the South—popular 
because of their medium 
price, excellent fit, perfect 
comfort and superior quality. 
The leading dealer in your 
town can supply you—ask for 
the shoe with the Bell Trade- 
Mark, made by 
Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lyachburg, Va. 
Look For 
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SEED FOR SALE? 
Rye and Vetch mixed, $1.40 per bushel of 60 
ent Vetch. 


Hairy Vetch, $10.00 per hundred. 
Red Rust Proof Winter Oats, $1.00 per buskel. 
Cow Horn Turnip Seed, 35c. per pound. 
Cotton Grain Bags, 20c. each. 

T. E. HUDSON, 


Box 630, NORFOLK, VA. 














A Cowpea Thresher 


reshes Co’ as and Soy beans from the mown 
Th es C wpe: y 


less than 2 per c Wheat 
Oats. * machine I have been looking for 20 years."* 
—Prof W. F. Massey. °‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. M Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Boo! "A’’ FREE. 











A Cheap Way to Sell Apples. 


The American apple crop last year was 
second only to the crop of 1903. The crops 
of other fruit and truck aiso reached new 
high water marks, For once the country 
was in the throes of over-production of all 
fruit and produce. 

The wholesale prices relatively were as 
low as the yield was high, even if the con- 
sumers did have to pay the same old price. 

One man in the Old North State turned 
the trick so as to get the balance on the 
right side of the ledger—T. C. Bryson, of 
Sylva, N. C. 

Mr. Bryson did not go to the markets nor 
did he send anyone. He simply mailed a 
small advertisement to The Progressive 
Farmer, and the result let him tell: 

“The orders came pouring in from ali 
over the State. . That little advertise- 
ment certainly did the work for me all 
right.” ° 
While the apple crop of 1913 does not 

promise large, be the crop large or small, 
it is the grower’s duty to get the very best 
selling agent. The Progressive Farmer wilt 
help any grower to market his apples or 
other fruit or produce to the best advan- 
tage. This paper reaches the best and best- 
off farmers in the South, and our advertis- 
ing columns furnish a market place for 
apples or anything eise you have to seit. 











Massachusetts. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





We Have One of 


The Largest and Best Equipped Poultry Farms 


South of the Mason and Dixon Line. 





2,000 Single Comb White Leghorns that 

ap nnn en A Sr ered: the best blood lines obtainable in 

the Uni States. ‘oundation stock was trapnested 

through their pullet year and we bought ghe cream of the greatest 

egg laying strains in this try.. Our ¢ te and soil is ideal for 

and our birds are healthy and full_of life, vigor and 

vin. Our birds are acclimared to the Southern climate and will 

far better results in the South than stock not _acclimated to the 
thern climate. We do not exhibit our birds. We do not fake. 

We do not employ-an expert chemist to bleach our stock for you and 





how. to exchange your money for artificially 
poe baw Cane We sell the “natural stay white’’ Single Comb 
White Leghorns. 











n buy your stock cheaper now than you can any other season 
on the —_— Buy your stock from a farm that places character 
far above # e level of faking to win prizes. Buy your stock 
from a man that is willing to put up his cold cash to back 
up any statement that he makes about his stock, 
then success will be. yours. WILL PAY 
$500.00 TO ANY PERSON THAT WILL 
PROVE THAT WE HAVE MADE ONE 
FALSE STATEMENT ABOUT OUR 
STOCK. We have about 1,200 
Cockerels, $2.00 to $5.00 each; 
700 yearling Hens, $1 each. 


| SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE WARREN POULTRY FARM, T. M. BOST, Proprietor, 
ww 


ISE, NORTH CAROLINA. 














SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


from the Champions now reduced to 
ne $1.50 itting. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes a 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

d » C. Island Reds. e Pekin 3 Ites, Box 431, Barth Tenn. 
C1 Games and 5. C. Rhode Ielanseceit: Gand for fol. | Martin F. Schult . Bartlett, 


unner Duck 
om. Benes EST AND CHEAPEST 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and | ES 
on 8 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. | 1...) Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 


hiso won at Baltimore, Md 
’ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS WOOLLEY P. FARM, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. O. 


Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. Cc. 
Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 











DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


$6.90 Makes Any Plow ] 











A Sub-Soil Plow a 


In three minutes you can make any steel beam plow a sub- 
soil plow—a better sub-soil plow than machines costing $50 
and up. No ground is too hard orrough. The plow is un- 
breakable, and it not only breaks up the sub-soil, but it 
keeps the top soil on top,—something the high priced ma- 
chines don’t do. 














THE HICKS 
SUB-SOIL PLOW 
een heen ATTACHMENT. 


Attach it to any plow, and get down to that streak 
of goldin your sub-soil—down where y foods 
have been washed below plant roots. et free the 
the plant foods. ak up the sub-soil so that your 
ts can have a big root system—able to reach out 
or food and water. Don’t bother with a sub-soil 
w' that has to follow aplow. Plow and sub-soil 
at one time with a ‘“‘Hicks’’—requires but one extra 
horse—wonderfully light draft—saves work of man 
and team—pays for itself in a week. Our output this 
year is limited. Write now for the full facts. Get 
the name of a dealer who can supply you. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Box B., YORK, PA. 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


tonseed mea! as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
ieee to need no comment. But itis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
anima) feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: T 
would rather have two p ds of Cott a Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal tham four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is. more importart, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
fn the horse, is worth its cost many times over.”’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity. of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Plow.and sub-soil 
at one trip. 


























THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


D Built especially to aaw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
Day — £ and to fast bengen, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to handle, 

: : durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the tever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and ce. spring receder, taper 
knees, Wire cable drive, in fact everything twill add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mille, Planers end Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Cataleg 53- 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 

















THE POULTRY YARD. 























|| PRR «Sse sees ee coe 
| nada year 1 * 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE VIRGINIA The em i is $0 mild and 
| e rainiali so abundant. 
tes toland advertisements, because everypurchas: | | FARMS — Bie markets nearby, with 


hould see land for himself before buying. But} || .. _ excellent transportation fa- 
ho man is permitted to offer land for sale in our | cilities. Write today for our big 96 page 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as catalogue, giving full descriptions, prices 
jo his honesty and business resp y and terms of large and small farms. 
THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
| Dept. H., Blackstone, Va. 





























LIMESTONE—Mother of Fertility. Investigate the territory around Oko- \ 


Ww. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 
Reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE 
SHOWS. 


Some of the Things You Should Do 
to Get Your Birds in Condition. 


HE poultryman who has never ex- 
hibited, has usually a _ hard 
schooling before him. Many an ex- 
hibitor, (for the first time) has seen 
birds with which he felt sure of win- 
ning, passed entirely unnoticed by 
the judges. Well it is for the exhib- 
itor, if he can philosophically accept 
the verdict, and then find out ‘‘just 
why.” Often it is some little mat- 
ter that, with knowledge and care, 
could have been rectified before 
sending the bird to the show. 
To win on poultry in even some 
minor shows, two things are requis- 
ite. (1) the fowls must each, indi- 
vidually possess real merit and, (2) 
they must have been groomed, fitted, 
or as poultry men have it, ‘‘Condi- 
tioned” for the show. This process of 
conditioning requires some skill, and 
much patience and effort. 
Let the breeder at the start under- 
stand clearly that no fowl can pos- 
sibly win if exhibited “in natural 
condition.”” Natural condition in 
most cases means some broken, twist- 
ed, or off-colored feathers, combs and 
wattles rough and dirty, legs ditto, 
and, especially among white or light- 
colored breeds, stained and. dirty 
plumage. These things don’t win: 
As the shows are all held after the 
moulting season is over, a missing 
feather—if noticed at all by the 
judges—passes as ‘‘dropped in the 
moult.” Breeders of experience 
understand this and never hesitate 
to pull out, at the beginning of con- 
ditioning, every badly broken or off- 
colored feather. The other draw- 
backs are mostly cured by condition- 
ing. ° 
Early in*the season go over your 
whole flock, using your best judg- 
ment, following the Standard of Per- 
fection as a guide, and pen twice as 
many males, three times as many fe- 
males, as you expect to exhibit, as 
some of your birds, as first judged, 
may go wrong or develop poorly, and 
you can later cull out inferior birds. 
Right here I would suggest, it will 
pay you to secure the services of an 
expert—a judge—to go over your 
flock—and especially your pick of the 
flock for show birds, and score them 
by the Hale score-card. You will 
learn a lot, and likely save some use- 
less outlay, and some mortification. 
As soon as selections are made, 
separate males from females, and put 
six of old, or eight of young birds in 
houses 8x10 feet in size, absolutely 
clear of vermin, with dry floor, cov- 
ered with six or eight inches of clean 
bright straw. 

The morning grain feed, dropped 
in the straw gives the fowls exercise, 
and the straw keeps legs and plum- 
age clean. 

In the case of grown fowl, to se- 
cure a uniform moult, let them go 
four to six days with practically no 
feed, but plenty of cool, fresh water. 
Then give plenty of feed in good va- 
riety and the moulting will be rapid 
and uniform. The pulling of party 
or off-colored feathers or “helping 
thé moult,” can be done at that time. 
Have well grassed runs for them and 
shade, so that the fowl, whites es- 
pecially, will not get brassy or 
creamy. Lacking good grassy runs, 
a regular use of sprouted oats will 
cover the deficiency. Give some every 
day. Feed sound wheat, oats, a 
little old dry corn, (white if for white 
breeds, yellow will do for reds and 
buffs) and sunflower seed for morn- 
ing and night feeds. Keep sound 
bran, from country mills is best— 
at all times in hoppers. For other 
than whites a little linseed oil mealin 
the bran will add gloss to the plum- 
age. Add also a little salt to the dry 
mash, Keep grit, charcoal, shell and 








| lona, Mississippi, if you contemplate a change of location. For further information write: 





the best grade of beef scrap in the 


hoppers all the time. At noon give 
dry bread soaked in separated milk, 
what they will clean up. Use insecti- 
sides regularly on fowls and in build- 
ings. Avoid pitch pine for roosting 
poles, as the oozing rosin will injure 
plumage. The roosts should be far 
enough from the back wall that the 


birds’ tails cannot touch it, and not ~ 


over three feet from floor, with drop- 
ping board below. 


From the start go among your 
fowls quietly, never startling them, 
to get them accustomed to your pres- 
ence and to being handled. This last 
is best done by going into the houses 
by lantern light, at night, and gently 
taking a bird at a time. You can 
also by this judge of their condition. 
They should get in good flesh, but not 
fat. 

Two or three weeks before the 
show you should coop them. The 
males, unless it puts them off their 
feed, should be in single slatted 
coops, lined inside with muslin to 
preserve the feathers from being 
caught in slats and breaking. They 
should give the bird ample room, es- 
pecially overhead. Usg clean straw 
litter changed regularly. The fe- 
males may be put four or five to- 
gether in a coop of same character, 
but proportionate size. 


Dark fowl, solid or parti-colored, 
will require no washing. Begin early 
by taking them daily in your lap and 
gently rub the feathers down from 
head to tail with a clean cloth. It 
will put a beautiful gloss on. A day 
or two before shipping, with a small 
sponge carefully wash the comb, 
face, and wattles with a mixture of 
sweet oil and alcohol, or brandy. A 
very little diluted vinegar also bright* 
ens the comb. The feet should be 
first carefully washed with mild soap 
and water (sometimes the comb and 
wattles may need it) and then rub- 
bed with the oil and alcohol. With 
old birds, it is sometimes well to use 
a tooth pick in cleaning out dirt from 
the leg scales. Once cleaned, stand- 
inz in the clean straw litter will keep 
vnem so. Don’t put dirt on coop 
floor, as the oil will make the dust 
stick to the legs. Gentle ‘handling 
during all this preparation will do 
much to help them show up well in 
judge’s hands. 

White birds must be washed, the 
first time two weeks before the show. 
Use four tubs. First tub is for wash- 
ing in water at about 85 to 90 de- 
grees, with Fairy or Ivory soap used 
liberally. Two tubs are used for rins- 
ing and the fourth for water for blu- 
ing. When-out of the bluing water, 
set bird on a table and dry with 
sponge, not rubbing it. Then put in 
exhibition coop in a room where the 
temperature is about the same as the 
water, reduce it gradually. Coop and 
straw must be absolutely clean. Fin- 
ish by rubbing comb and face and 
cleaning scales on legs same as dark 
birds. Three or four days before 
shipping to the show, wash again, 
same as before, finishing by rubbing 
comb, face, wattles and legs with the 
oil and alcohol. A light muslin cloth 
can be put over each bird after the 
washing till dry. 

Some breeders claim that if cock- 
erels are cooped for two or three days 
with three or four hens the novelty 
and excitement helps to give the 
young bird a sprightly appearance, 4 
point of importance, as with judges, 
first impressions often carry over 
higher merit. 

Your final selection made, band 
each fowl to correspond with entry 
card. If fowl have to travel some 
distance, put a piece of beet, cabbage, 
or potato in coop where the fowl can 
pick it. Put a little grain in a cup 
fastened to side of coop but put no 
water in. If the above method has 
been followed, and the handling has 
been quiet and gentle, your birds are 
fairly safe to secure all the praise 
and winnings their quality entitles 
them to. W.di.aes 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as @ separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home: to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















SHORTHORNS, 


Shorthorns—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ment, 








JERSEYS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs.. Groome & Sons; Greensboro, N. C. 
For Sale—Three Jersey heifers, ranging 
from four to seven months old, Flying Fox 
strain. Address J. P. Jones, East Flat Rock, 
N. C. Price, $50 each. 


JACKS, 














Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants 75¢c for 
500; $1.25 for 1,000, by express; by mail, 
30c for 100. Damp moss on roots. Wake- 


field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S, C. 


BERMUDA. 


Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’ 
says plant “Bermuda.”’ Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C. 














Two Young Jacks—For sale, or trade for 
cattle or colts. HE. L. Harris, Louisburg, 
North Carolina, 





DOGS. 


~ Pedigreed. Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 








: = OATS. gsc 
Turf Oats—Bushel 80 cents; 10 bushels, 
$7.50. E. R. Miller, Fentress, Va. 


1 
(17): 911 
For Sale—9%%-acre truck farm. Six-room 
dwelling; on turnpike road. Five miles of 
Augusta, Ga., town of 50,000 people. Good 
market. If interested, write Mrs. Addie E. 
Wilkinson, Wrightsboro Road, Augusta, Ga. 


South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms. W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga, 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. - Don’t delay. - Berryhill Realty Go., 
Charlotte, N. C. ’ 











Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats—Recleaned. 
None better. Sample free. J. A, Rowland, 
Richfield, N. C. 








Rates for combined editions made Eight Pointer Pups—Liable to registration, Appler Seed Oats—Recleaned, 85 cents 

known on application. September first delivery. W. J. Frierson, | Per bushel; 10 bushels, 80 cents. Gordon 
Shiloh, S. C, Wilfong, Newton, N.C, 

FARM MACHINERY. Fine ‘Registered Collie Pups for Sale Cheap Hastings’ Hundred-Bushel Seed... Oats— 


anne esses asses se wwowowowwnw ow 2 Y 

For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. E. 
Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C 


For Sale Cheap—20-H.P. Springfield gaso- 
line engine, in good running condition, Need 
more power. R. E. Tucker, Winterville, N.C. 


International 15-H.P. Stationary Gasoline 
Engine for Sale—Run less than month A 
bargain, Apply “W,” care Progressive Far- 
mer, z 


Two 50-Saw “Eagle’’ Gins—Complete with 
feeders and condensers, for sale at $25 each; 
also one Boss press No. 2, at $25. Address 
F. B. Kuykendall, Matthews, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


—PPPALP PPP PLP IPL SLI PIL ILL ILL LLLP AID LDL 
““Keents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana ‘ 


Wanted—Reliable, competent man with 
family, to take charge of small farm. W. 
H. Rochelle, R. 5, Jackson, Tenn. 


School Teachers Wanted—Good price paid 
for good teachers. Can furnish home for 
man and family. Address, W. D. Lewis, 
Winnabow, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Intelligent woman to keep house 
for family of five, beginning September Ist. 
Good home and fair salary to right party. 
M.. Wood, Drawer D, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted: a Poultryman—Must understand 
his business of raising chickens and taking 
care of hennery. Should be married man, 
Good house, etc., provided. Give proof of 
experience and_ references, Cedar Lodge 
Farm, Thomasville, N. C. 


Wanted—aA resident sales agent and man- 
ager in your home county for the Benefiel 
Handi-Tool.. One tool, combining a fence 
machine, wire stretcher, post puller, lifting 
jack, press, cable maker, vise, wrenches, 
etc., for farmers, teamsters, contractors, fac- 
tories and others. Guaranteed for life. Ex- 
perience not necessary. We start you with 
handsome outfit, exclusive territory and new 
plans. Art catalogue and complete prospec- 
tus free. Chas, E. Benefiel Co., 1008 Tele- 
phone Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


POLO LOLOOOeOwOOOOOLOOOww——=" 
Wanted—Position as farm _manager, on 






































large farm. - Tobacco a specialty. Refer- 

ences furnished. P. L. Hart, Francisco, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHAIRES. 





Berkshires—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ment, page 13, . 


Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Fancy Bred™~Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
change for oats, rye, vetch, or clover seed. 














Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. CG. 
Berkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey 


bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, 
beans or oats. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 


Great big quick-growing Berkshire pigs. 








Best ever advertised in the South, Very 
choicest breeding. Write for weights, ages, 
pedigree. Nothing like these ever offered 


at my price. W. 
North Carolina, 
nominee 


._____—sSHESTER WHITES. 

Registered O. I, C. Pigs—$10 each. Not 

registered, $8, H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N, C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Registered Duroc Pigs for Sale—Money re- 
funded if not satisfied with stock. G,. D. 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 2 
Sie. ereed Duroc. Pigs—Six - months ~ old, 

; three months, $7; six weeks, $5. Nor- 
man H, Williams, Chase City, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—They are beauties. For 


Prices, etc., write ‘s 
North Carolina, mitts mene eaten 
pa ata sta tale fal fee 


Six Full-Blooded Duroc Jersey Pi 
a s—En- 
titled to registration, for sale. ‘i ; 


D. Troutman, Troutman, 
































Ten weeks 

sua deen $12 ‘to $15 per pair, Write 
. ress . ‘ 

N. C., Route # A. Albright, isboro, 





: SHEEP. 
Sheep—Read McLaughlin’ 
MeL n i 
and get the best mutton ol vg eo pare 
Registered Southdow 
i n buc * 
he Hargrove, Canton, ig views 














For Sale—One two-year Shropshire ram, 
-year Shropshire ram, 
$30; five ram lambs, Shropshire, $10 each; 
e e two-months Ayrshire bull calf $20. J 
F, Homewood, Burlington, N, C, ‘ ; ; 


—Beautiful-in color and markings. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Scotch Collie pups, 
two months old. Pedigree furnished. Mrs, 
B. F. Dawson, Tarboro, N,. C. 


Collie Pups—From Imp-Corney No. 159860, 
and out: of Brightside Caruso, No. 154233, 
Price, $5 each. T. C. Stewart, Pelzer, S. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Registered Tamworth and Berkshire Pigs 
—$10 each. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N, C. 


H.R. 














For Sale — Registered Berkshire pigs, 
Shropshire lambs, Fishel’s White Rocks, 
Bird Bros.’ Partridge Wyandottes, The 


above, best all-round breeds to raise. ,W. L. 
McGhee, Franklinton, N. C. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
28 Pure Indian Runner Ducks—$1 each. 
D. S. Holcombe, Campobello, S. C. 


Sell or Exchange—Buff Orpingtons for In- 
dian Runners. Gurna Parks, Pamplin, Va. 


Extra Plymouth Rock Homer Pigeons— 
$1.50 a pair. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, 
North Carolina. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Fine breeders, 
now very cheap. Treat-You-Right . Farm, 
Falkland, N. C. 


Single Comb “White Leghorns—Greatest 
winter-laying strain yearling breeders, $1 
each. TT. B. Liles, Rockingham, N. C. 


Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C, 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Buff Orpington Broilers, 50 cents; baby 
chix, 25c. Eggs, $1 for 15; $3 for 50; $5 
per 100. Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


White Indian Runner Ducks—The U. R. 
Fishel strain, of Hope, Indiana. Great lay- 
ers. $5 per pair. Blairs Dairy Farm, High 
Point, N.C. 


Wanted to Exchange 23 White Plymouth 
Rock hens and 2 cockerels, all Fishel strain, 
one year old, for same of White Leghorns. 
G. A. Riggs, Apex, N. C. 


Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—Leading 
squab breeders; mated pairs, $2 to $3. Birds 
two to three months old, 50 to 70 eents each. 
Denson Brothers, Raleigh, N. C. 


Black Orpington Cockerels—Choice birds, 
from imported stock, $2.50 each, Indian 
Runner drakes, fawn and white, $1 each. 
A. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 


For Sale—Indian Runner (penciled) ducks 
from pure-bred stock, Registered Shrop- 
shire buck lambs from imported _ stock. 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


Selling Out—Fine Fawn and White Indian 
Runner ducks (Wingert’s strain), $3 to $4 
per trio... Bargain on 34. Oakhurst Poultry 
Farm, Williamston, N. C., Route 3. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


Clearing out entire stock Brown Leghorns, 
half price. Young hens, 75c each, Also 
second-hand farming implements to ex- 
change for hogs. G. Wadington, Hollywood, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—A bargain 
in February and March hatched cocker- 
els and pullets from the best laying strain 
it is possible to obtain. J. F. Hardaway, 
Lilesville, N. C. 


We sell White Orpington young cockerels, 
hatched from blue ribbon winners, for $1 
each. Indian Runner ducks, $1 each. One 
Cyphers incubator, 390-egg capacity, $20. 
Mrs. F. Robinson, Lowell, N. C. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Leé Harllee, Mgr., Darlington, S. C, 







































































Free. from Rust. Big yielders. Raised and 
threshed by our company. , Three-bushel 
sacks, 90 cents per bushel, f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. 
Buy early while the price is low. Owl Com- 
mercial Co., Quincy, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 








For Sale—Spearmint plants for fall set- 
ting. Easily grown, Good profits. R. 
Shannonhouse, Edgefield, S. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRADA RRR 

Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedrmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations, Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 
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Bees for Sale—Frame hives, $5. F. R. 


Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C. 


“Large Metal Egg Separator—Postpaid for 
ten cents. Roy L. Lyle, Linville, N. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Blidg., Wash- 
ington, D. @. 


Dogs, Game Chickens—Hound pups and 
trained dogs. Pit Games. Indian Games, 
Everything guaranteed. Geo. Ryan, R. 1, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 











For Sale—i175-acre farm, 12 miles from 
Durham; 75 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation. Six-room house, two tobacco 
barns, one pack-house, one tenant house, 
and other out-buildings. The water will 
cure any case of indigestion. Price, $3,500. 
W. C. Page, Durham, N. C., Route 3, Box 48, 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In.:Wayne .County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. _Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. -For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of exceHMent farms,.. river 
plantations,.and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hés- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Valuable Hoke County Land for Sale—315 
acres land, 2 miles Wagram, N. C. 100 acres 
in splendid state cultivation, makes one bale 
cotton to acre; has two five-room houses, 
barns and stables, good water, 200,000 feet 
standing timber, schoolhouse on land, Sandy 
loam soil, on sand-clay road, in splendid 
neighborhood. Will divide the tract into 50 
or 100-acre lots. Price, $75 per acre; terms, 
one-third cash, balance 2 and 3 years. Jno. 
Arch Currie, Raeford, N. C. 


Land for Sale—Tract No. 14. 105 acres; 
one 8-room dwelling and out-buildings; good 
orchard; 40 acres in good state of cultiva- 
tion. Have been growing over 500 pounds 
lint cotton to acre. All tillable, 2% miles 
of Troy County site. Tract No. 2, 175 acres, 
25 acres in cultivation; one tenant house; 
fine cotton land; 3 miles of Raleigh, Char- 
lotte & Southern Railroad; well watered. 
Tract No. 3, 100 acres 3% miles of railroad; 
one tenant house; about five acres open, fine 
cotton land; well watered. Terms reason- 
able. For further particulars, call or ade 
dress L. W. Corbett, Troy, N. C. 

















Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calf. Home-grown seed rye, recleaned, 
60-day peas, at $2.30 a bushel. J. E. Coul- 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


For Sale—Fresh Jersey cow; two horses, 
coming four years; one good yearling Per- 
cheron colt. Wanted: one twelve H.P. trac- 
tion steam engine; one power hay baler; one 
six-roll corn husker. Lee S. Smith, Guilford 





College, N. C. 


Secure Stand, Increase Yield, Improve 
Your Land—Write, wire, or phone me if in- 
terested in soil inoculation by nitrogen, for 
all legumes, peas, peanuts, beans, vetches, 
clover and alfalfa. M. W. Harris, repre- 
8 er sole distributors for America, Spar- 
ta, Ga. 


One of the Red Poll bull calves and one 
of the heifers I am offering are strictly show 
animals; they will win a “ribbon’’ in any 
company. My way of doing business is, if 
you don’t like the animal or poultry on ar- 
rival, express charges are paid each way and 
your money back; “no letters, no talk.’ Mrs, 
Meares is offering White Holland Turkeys 
and White Pekin Ducks. W. B. Meares, 
Proprietor, Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We donot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
aed unless he spake us satisfactory references as 

0 his h ty and busi ponsibility. 


























Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Cc. 





131 Acres—With crop and stock. Near 
town, Cheap. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—Tract of hardwood timber. One 
mile from station, Mrs. Eunice H. Thomas, 
Drewryville, Va, 


The Cheapest Good Lands in America— 
Great stock country. Write R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Alabama, 


The best improved farms in State for 
sale. Terms easy. Address McMillan & 
Genoble, Pacolet, S. C. 


125 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C. 


75. Acres—13 cleared, in two miles ‘of 
railroad station. Good new five-room dwell- 
ing.. Price, $1,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C, 

















Bred 
for Butter 


The get of Sayda’s Heir, 3d. 74817, show 
a thrift and finish which mark them as 
well-bred in every sense of the term. 
They are markedly similar in color and 
conformation. They are notably rugged 
and hardy as calves, and as they grow 
to maturity every one develops a vig- 
orous constitution and splendid dairy 
pe. All his daughters carry excellent 
udders and large, well-placed teats. 


Their consistent breeding is re- 
flected in their dairy ability. The 
Sayda family in the Meridale 
Herd now includes twenty Reg- 
ister-of-Merit cows, their aver- 
age record being 8115 lbs. milk, 
testing 5.685%, and making 557 
Ibs. butter, at an average age of 
6 years 5 months. 


A full sister-in-blood to Sayda’s Heir, 
3d, is just finishing a year of authenti- 
cated work at almost twelve years of 
age, and will exceed 11,000 lbs. milk 
and 800 lbs. butter. She has averaged 
over 7910 Ibs. milk, 540 Ibs. butter an- 
nually for ten years. 


With these family records to back his 
judgment, the purchaser of a Sayda bull 
cannot well go wrong in his expectation 
of greater production and better finish in 
his herd. It is with much satisfaction 
hat we offer seve sons of 
Sayda’s Heir, 3d, nearly rea 
for service, confident that their 
buyers will find them unusu- 
ally profitable sires. We 
banking on this blood. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“Carolina. Beauty’? Strain, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds for Sale—We offer some 
well matured, beautifully colored, choice 
birds at very. moderate prices for quick sale. 
Write us your wants. Carlton Farms, Ker- 
nersville, N. C. 





To Reduce Stock—Will sell for the next 
30 days five hens (one year old), one cock, 
$6; ten pullets (April-hatched), one cock- 
erel, $6. Genuine “Northup” strain Single 
Comb Black Minorcas, Five ducks, one 
drake, $8. Pure White Indian Runners, 
“Patton” strain. You can’t buy at _ this 
price later, E, E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 





Fifty Ewe and R 
$10. Sired by 
They are 
pick, 


. am an te--S0—Ser Sale, 
pure-bred Shropshire ram 
beauties, First order : 
Smith Bros., Fort Mill, Ss. on = 


HOLSTEINS. 
Holsteins—Alfalf 








a, a silo, and pure-bred 
We will furnish 
ifer calves; open or 
D. S. Jones, Newport 


Holsteins insure suce 

ess, 
the Holsteins, bulb or he 
bred heifers or cows, 
News, Va. - 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


wanna PPA 


CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—For late setting, now 
ready, $1.25 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. ' 








Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 





Farm, Salisbury, N. CG 


Bargain—Fruit, grain and stock farm, 
425 acres, 2,000 bearing fruit trees; good 
buildings. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





155-Acre Farm for Sale—About sixty-five 
acres in cultivation; rest in yellow pine tim- 
ber. Good cotton land. Price and terms 
reasonable. Geo. W. Harden, Reidsville, Ga, 


Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco, and cotton all grown here, 
Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 














Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, 


for prices and terms, 


Deer, | 





Let Us Hear What They Say. 





Turning through the columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is like walking through a 
great warehouse. Pictures and descriptions 
of hundreds of articles, gathered from all 
over America, are here displayed. 


Here you will see the latest and most com- 
plete farm machinery; in amother section 
will be found household appliances; yonder 
are some of the leading automobiles, 


Manufacturers buy this space to tell you 
about their goods. And each one has a 
book explaining and illustrating in detail 
what is offered for sale. 


Let us give them all a hearing—if for no 
other reason than to keep ourselves well 
informed. 





North Carolina. 
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Pression, Business, Domestic Science, 
Christian home influences. 


3 


- YY 
T WA ACKSON foungWomen 
S ONE LL J C YoungWomen 
Thorough courses offered in the following departments: Literary, Music, Art, Ex- 
Domestic Art. 
Modern brick buildings, steam heat, electric lights. 
For any other information or catalog, address 


Rev. F. L. McCue, President, Abingdon, Virginia. 


— 








A high-grade College for Women, 
eral Arts,° Sciences, Music, 
Teachers’ Training Courses. 
beautiful lawns and driveways. 
heating plant and water-works. 
request, 


Expression. 


Ideal 


a JAMES BD. BRUNER, President. - 


CHOWAN COLLEGE 


«Formerly Chowan Baptist Female Institute.) 
founded in 1848. 
Trained Faculty. 


climate, 
Outdoor 


BOARD, ROOM AND LITERARY TUITION ONLY $160.00. 





Substantial courses in Lib- 
Culture, and Domestic Science. 
Magnificent fifty-acre campus, with 
healthful location. New steam 
exercises, Loan funds. Catalogue on 


Physical 


Murfreesbero, N. ae 











term begins September 23, 1913. 
For catalog and other information, 


ROBT. B. WRIGHT, President. 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State schoo} to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. 


address. 


Fall 


- Greenville, N. C. 








Mars Hill College 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILE, N. C. 


Apart in the hills, ten miles froma railcoad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 











BINGHAM SCHOOLS gut" pee. 
ization Military. Two details from U. S. Army allowed to N. C. 
a oa. Farget and Gallery practice, with latest 
<. Summer Camp during July and A iti 
$800a year. Address Col. R. Bingham, Box 


for 120 years haz been to make 

Asheville climate world renowned. 
The A. and M. Col 
U. Ss. i 
ugust. 


29 le, N. 





EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
CONSOLIDATED) 
1913 | Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S.C. MITCHELL, LL. B., President 
Mew coltege buildi Jetely : 





d and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical carricu- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913. 

For catalogue or information address : 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 














WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


By reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords 


superior advantages for t 
education of young ladies. The ex- 

of a million dollars could 
not duplicate auch advantages out- 
side such a — Able faculties in all 
departments. sual College degrees, 
Special advantagesin music. Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
aecesg to numerous museums. h 
reeord remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


James Neisoa, A. M. LL. D., President. 


higher 








Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location. 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. Two 
gymnasiums, No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spisit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Chrsistian.”—~Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue aad views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 ELon CoLiecs, N. C. 


A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students, . Established 
1884, Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
#e near Greensboro, ®. C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Schoot Of The Highest >= 


Grade 
CaraLogue aed 


New Building: 
Accommodating: 
500 Students: AS 
= DAVIS- WAGNER 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


























Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Ap- 
plied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultu- 
ral Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanica] Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering. Sixty-four Instructers, Thor- 
pins Equipped Shops, Laboratories 
and Barns. Steam heating and electric 
lights in dormitories. Library 20,000 
volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 

TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI- 

CULTURE AND FARMERS’ 

WINTER COURSE 


Total cost of Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board, washing, uni- 
forms, medical attendance, ete., $281.25. Cost to 
Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1913. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Write for catalogue. 


Piedmont High School. 

Piedmont High School is one of 
the finest academies I know anything 
about, and I have come in contact 
with many of the finest schools in 
the North and West and was gradu- 
ated from one of Ohio’s best institu- 
tions—the Western Reserve Acad- 
emy at Hudson. Piedmont has a 
spirit and an atmosphere that one 
usually finds only at much older and 
more famous places—such as Phil- 
lips-Exeter in New Hampshire, And- 
over in Massachusetts and Western 
Reserve in Ohio. Piedmont will 
some day be as famous in the South- 
east as those schools are in their re- 
spective sections.—Broadus H. De- 
Priest, Editor and Founder of “The 
Highlander,’* Shelby, N. C. 

(Advertisement.) 











HORNER 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


OXFORD, - - - NORTH CARGOEINA. 


Prepares for University, College, Teehnical 
Schools, West Point and Annapolis. 














three years offe 


The Kansas City Veterinary Callege. 
Write my, Stewart, Dean, 
1380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo, 


Get the Advertising Habit. 


It will pay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. We want you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and. when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able te give you a better paper and help 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 











Veterinarians Are Needed—*.270h*b!<. 


fession which is not crowded, A thorough graded course } 
of red by 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 
«Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
August 14. 

Cotton. 


Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low middling ese 
Receipts for week, 137 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnishe@ by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


$5.00 @ $5.40 
4.25@ 5.60 
97@ = .98 


Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per case. 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
Hams, sugar-eured 


Reg. ribs, 40-45 12% @13 c¢ 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Wiliams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


August 13. 


Goed ordidnary 
Low middling 
Middling 

Good middting 


Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.. 


Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


.-nominal 
$ 


The market continues inactive and prac- 
tically nominal, beimg now in the period of 
transition between one season and another. 
New cotton is not yet moving im sufficient 
volume to permit the establishment of an 
opening on the new basis, only a few bales 
having been received here. The tendency is 
heavy, the apparent basis for the new crop 
being about half a eent lower. So far as 
can be seen, the old crop has been cleaned 
up as entirely as it could well be, stocks in 
this country being reduced to an unusually 
low ebb. The visible supply, as stated be- 
fore, is understood to inelude a considerable 
quantity of unspinnable stuff, and the new 
crop will find Httle competition in the task 
of supplying the requirements of the coming 
year. It is thought that the world will 
need about 15,000,000 bales this next year, 
without leaving any surplus to carry over. 

The crop continues to hold out good prom- 
ise in eastern and central sections of the 
belt, but owing to the luxuriant foliage of 
the plant, is maturing in a leisurely man- 
ner, This, however, is enly so much the bet- 
ter, as it will conduce to improvement in the 
quality of the cotton. This applies also in 
a high degree to the Sea Island cotton crop, 
where the length and quality of the staple 
are of the highest importance. Efforts are 
being made to put the spinners of the world 
on notice that we will have a Sea Island 
erop of better quality this year, so that they 
will have no excuse fer preferring the for- 
eign article. Im the western section of the 
Belt, the crop has deteriorated sharply on 
account of the long protracted spell of heat 
and drouth, Occasional rains have been only 
light as a rule, and have been by no means 
general enough to relieve the situation. A 
decrease im the yiel@ ef the western Belt 
will go far tewards offsetting the expected 
increase in the east. Had it net been for 
the freak erop of twe years ago when over 
16,000,000 bales showed up, hardly anybody 
would now be looking for much over 14,600,- 
690 bales. There seems no probability that 
the eastern seetion will approximate the 
bumper yield of 1911-1912. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Nerfolk, 
Virginia. ) . 


August 15. 


Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling ... 
Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Steck ¥ards, Richmond, Va.) 
August 11. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common. to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good .........« a? 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to. fair 
Oxen, per ecwt 
Bulls, per ewt ... . 
Calves—Extra, per cwt . 
Medium Cecccees 7.00@ 8.00 
Dairy cows, per head @65.00 
Hogs—Best, per cwt .. 50 .00 
Go ° 
Sows and stags .. 
Sheep—Best, per ewt 
Commen to fair 
Lambs 


-50@ $7.75 
.50@ 5 
5.00 @ 
.00@ 
.50@ 
.00@ 
-50@ 
-50@ 


DRAAMNAAARA 





RICHMOND. TOBACCO. 


«Report Furnished by HB. EK. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stema and Scraps.) 
August 9. 

The week just passe@ has been uneventful 
in our market, and export business is prae- 
tically over, and there is nothing doing in 
home trade. Reports from the various sec- 
tions in the country are almost uniform in 
their praise of the crop. Of eeurse, the crop 


“Oats, 48c. 





has not been made yet, but so far we have 
had ideal weather for growing tobacco and 
it may be hoped that we shall make a crop 
of good quality and that the yield will be 
better than usual. As prospeets for the 
Western crop, at least in the dark section 
are not very good, it is to be supposed that 
the farmers are going to get good prices for 
their dark tobacco this year. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


August 14, 


Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per 
Store-gathered 

Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 

Young chiekens, per pound 

Hens, per pound 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
«Reported by F. J. Root.) 
August 12, 

New Southern potatoes, No. 1, per barrel, 
$1.25@2; culls, 50c@$l. Sweets, North Car- 
Olina, per barrel, $2@3.50; yams, $2@3.25. 
Onions, per basket, yellow, 75c@$t.15; white; 
$1@1.50; red, $1@1.12. Cabbages, $4@7 per 
100 for white. Beans, wax and green, per 
basket, 25@50c. Beets, per barrel, $1.25@ 
1.75; per 100 bunches, 75c@$1.25. Carrots, 
$1.50@2 per barrel; per 100 bunches, 50c@ $t. 
Chicory, per barrel, 50c@1. Cucumbers, 25 
@50c per basket; for pickles, 75c@$1.25. 
Corn, 50c@$1.75 per 100 ears. Celery, 10@ 
25¢ per dozen stalks. Cauliflower, $2@5 per 
barrel, Eggplants, 75¢@1.25 per barre. 
Leeks, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Lettuee, 
$1@2 per barrel. Lima beans, 25@75e per 
basket. Mushrooms, 50c@$1i per peund, 
Okra, 25@50e per basket. Peppers, 20@ 3c 
per box. Peas, 50c@$1.12 per basket. Rad- 
ishes, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches, and same 
for rhubarb. Romaine, 25@75e per basket. 
Spinach, 75c@$1 per basket. Squash, white, 
35@75ce per basket; Marrow, 75c@$ per 
barrel crate. Turnips, $2@3 per barrel for 
white. Tomatoes, 40c@$1 per box. 

Apples, $2@4.50 per barrel. Fine Keiffer 
pears, $2@2.25. Plums, $1.25@2 per carrier. 
Grapes, $1.25@1.50 per 8-pound basket ease. 
Cherries, 30@50c per 8-pound basket, sour, 
red. Blackberries, 8@15c per quart. Rasp- 
berries, 7@10c per pint. Huekleberries, $@ 
12c per quart. Muskmelons, 40@75e per 
crate. Watermelons, $15@20 per 100. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 92c. Corn, $c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $23.25 @23.75. 
beef, $19@20. 

Butter, top grades of creamery, 26% @27e. 

Country eggs, 17@20c. 


Mess 





An Unfounded Rumor Denied. 


HE following card appearing in 
North’ Carolina dailies a few days 
ago explains itself: 


To the Editor: In view of the continued 
publication of the rumor that I may be im 
the race for Governor in 1916, I think I 
ought to say publicly what I have already 
said to the partial friends who have urged 
my candidacy—namely, that I cannot under 
any circumstances consider entering this 
contest. 

The greatest and most fundamental work 
now to be done in North Carolina, as I see 
it, is not of a political mature, but is the 
upbuilding of our agriculture and the devel- 
opment of a. greater rural. civilization 
through ‘better farming, better business, 
better living,’’— work which @irectly affects 
70 per cent of our population and indirectly 
affects all the rest of the 100 per cent. 

More than a long three-year Gubernatorial 
campaign, we need now a red-hot ten-year 
campaign to bring up our average farm 
earnings of $500 a year to the Northern farm 
average; to establish a system of rural ce- 
Operation such as has revolutionized Ireland 
and Denmark; to lengthen our seheol term 
and strengthen compulsory attendanee, and 
add what is our mest grievous eduea- 
tional lack—a thoreughly practieal system 
of rural instruction with text-boeoks and 
teaching and teachers adapted to farm life. 
(We have talked industrial education fer 
Negroes until we are in danger of forgetting 
that it is the people who are fittest indus- 
trially who will own the State sooner or 
later, and that if industrial training, agri- 
cultural training, is provided only for Ne- 
groes and not fer whites we must pay the. 
price.) And then the “better living’ fea- 
ture of the threefold program: better roads, 
social centers, farm women’s elubs, more 
white farmers from the North and West, and 
provision for keeping white neighborhoods 
white, where they wish to be kept white, 
50am to provide a wholesome and satisfying 
sO life for the farmer’s wife and family— 
these are also fundamental needs. 

This is the work, in my opinion, in which 
the State most sorely needs erusaders now, 
and I am in it, if I know my own heart, with 
no ulterior motive, and too busy to be om 
the lookout for political consequences. 

CLARENCE POE. 

Raleigh, N. C., August 22, 1913, 





PRAISE FROM SIB HUBERT. 


What One of the South’s Most Distinguished 
Educators Says. 


For 40 years I have been reading 2 large 
number of the best agricgggural papers of 
this country. 

The Progressive Farmer is the cleanest in 
its advertisements, the purest in its policy, 
the most useful to the man who wants to de 
farming, of any paper that I have seen. 

I believe every farmer in the Southern 
States would do well to read this paper, fer 
it will save him many times its cost by the 
valuable information he will glean from it. 

. & HORNER. 
Principal Horner Military School, Oxford, 
North Carolina. . 


There will never be a better time to do it 
than right now while olr special 25-cent 
trial subscription effer is good, See your 
neighbors today. 





Saturday, August 23, 1913.J 
Start a Pasture This Fall. 


(Continued from page 5.) 

i i ; vith the 
leasure in life comes wl 
Cowledse that we have done our 
best and made the best use of 


ot including knowl- 


all our resources, 
Othe past fall we seeded a small 
field (four acres) with eight pounds 
per acre of herdsgrass; cut a fair 
crop of clover in May, and have had 
a most excellent pasture since that 
time. The lespedeza is showing well 
in the herdsgrass at this time and 
this couple will next year make what 
I consider an almost ideal pasture 
for this Piedmont section. 

Herdsgrass is a very easy grass to 
get started anywhere in the Pied- 
mont section. I wonder if this can 
be the reason my friends make so 
little of it, relying upon that old 
fake, broomstraw, for pasture when 
they might have a real pasture would 
they but sow the better grass under 
decent conditions. A. L. FRENCH. 





Cotton Can Be Grown After Crim- 
son Clover. 


FULLY believe that if every farm- 

er knew the merits of crimson 
clover as a soil restorer and realized 
that cotton can be successfully grown 
after clover is harvested, that in- 
stead of spending 20 cents per pound 
for nitrogen to produce cotton, he 
would sow one peck of seed, or 15 
pounds per acre broadcast in his cot- 
ton fields, from September 1 to No- 
vember 1, in South and North Caro- 
lina, and harvest a crop of hay in 
spring (say May 1), and then pro- 
duce from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of a full crop of cotton. 

Seed being exceedingly cheap this 
year, I trust, will be the means of 
inducing the farmers to seed a great- 
er acreage to clover than in former 
years. 

I don’t say to sow clover on any 
and all kinds of soil, but it will grow 
on any soil well drained and free 
from acid or sourness. Clay soils, or 
clay loams, will, as a rule, with a 
light covering of stable manure pro- 
duce clover without any inoculation, 
but I don’t advise this, as I consider 
it a far wiser plan to use inoculated 
soil or commercial inoculation, and 
then be certain to carry out instruc- 
tions to the letter or a failure is cer- 
tain to follow in many instances. 

Soils that will not produce over a 
half or three-fourths of a bale per 
acre, should have a good coat or crop 
of crimson clover turned under in 
early April for a period of two or 
more years—cotton being planted if 
you wish every year—and more phos- 
phoric acid used as clover is turned. 
On clay soils potash is seldom need- 
ed but on sandy soils the application 
of potash should also be increased 
according to fruiting of plants after 
organic matter is added. 

The past year I harvested 2,800 
pounds of cured crimson clover hay 
per acre on a five-acre field and 
made four bales of cotton; using 
only 250 pounds fertilizer per acre. 

I have 55 acres after a hay crop 
this year, which is very promising. 
By all means grow clover to enrich 
your soil, and increase your bank ac- 
count by cutting out your nitrogen 
bill, and using phosphate rock in- 
stead of phosphoric acid at less than 
half the cost. 

Ten acres of clover cut early this 
Season was seeded to cowpeas in 
June, and the clover seed produced 
from a second growth has come up 
to a fine stand among the peas and 
looks promising, at a height of from 
one to one and a half inches high at 
this writing, August 2. 

W. R. ELLIOTT. 

Winnsboro, Ss. C. 





No doubt some of my. neighbors think If 
bm almost & crank on the subject of The 
rogressive Farmer and its teachings, but 
hank God, JT am crazy for a good cause. 
i, want to see it coming in every home 
ee the head of the house can read, and 
bce t, his wife ought to read it to him. 
Bos orward to its coming with as much 
Sure as I do my weekly letter from 
jome.—R. W.:Hart, Monetta, S. C. / 


Save All the Feed You Can. 


HAVE just returned here from a 

visit to northwestern Iowa, from 
the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind., 
through Indiana and from Chicago to 
Sioux City, Iowa. The crops are late 
and badly shortened by the long dry 
spell, and the late spring opening. 

Grass and oats very short; corn 
only a fair stand, generally very late. 
It looks like high-priced feed next 
winter. 

I strongly advise all Southern 
farmers to redouble efforts to save 
forage. The cornstalks can be all 
saved making millions of tons of good 
forage usually lost entirely. 

The silo is the salvation of stock 
raisers. Sedgegrass cut green makes 
a fine hay. Melilotus Alba, or sweet 
clover can be cut and makes a good 
hay, nearly equal to the best clover 
for roughness or next to alfalfa. In 
cases where good shelter for rough- 
ness is not possible it can be stacked 
and keep well. .If care is taken to 
keep the stack full in the middle and 
well trodden or packed down and 
pitch on from all sides, as where a 
stack is all built from one side it is 
liable to be made firmer at that point 
and settle unevenly so not shed water 
well. I have the surface of my stacks 
well raked down also to make them 
shed water. Then wire two pairs of 
poles together and hang on stack to 
hold tops on. ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Have a Winter Pasture. 


HE average pasture in this sec- 
tion of Mississippi, contains gen- 
erally a few acres of woodland and 
a small area of abandoned land, 
which has long since ceased to make 
profitable yields of the staple crops. 
The cleared part of the pasture 
usually has a growth of carpet grass, 
broom-sedge, yellow tops, briers and 
occasionally a spot of Japan clover. 
A little experience with rye the 
past four winters has convinced me 
that it will pay the average farmer 
better to make provision for a good 
winter and early spring pasture than 
for summer. If we wish to have 
green grazing in the winter, we must 
plant some hardy winter crop; such 
as rye, or oats and vetch. 

Rye alone makes an excellent win- 
ter and early spring pasture. It 
gives the best account of itself on 
medium soils of any plant I know of. 
Plant two bushels per acre on good 
land which has been well prepared. 

Dixon, Miss. Cc. C. ROBERTS. 





Ten Thousand North Carolina 
Farmers Wanted! 


E WANT 10,000 North Carolina 
farmers to form a ‘‘Cover Crop 
Club.”’ 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Dem- 
onstration Work is asking for the 
names and addresses of all farmers 
whom it can induce to join a Cover 
Crop Club. It wants the names of 
farmers who haye never grown a 
cover crop and of those who will in- 
crease their acreage of this crop. 

There are no fees or dues attached 
to the work. All that is asked in 
return for the assistance rendered is 
that the farmer give a report of the 
crop. In counties where there is a 
Demonstration Agent application 
should be made to him. In other 
counties, names should be sent to the 
State Agent at Raleigh. 

Be sure to state the number of 
acres you propose to add and the 
kind of crop or crops which you wish 
to grow. Instructions will be sent to 
all who apply for them. 

Cc. R. HUDSON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Very often good hay grass is ruined 
being baked in the sun. As far as condi- 
tions will allow, hay should be cured largely 
in cocks and piles. As a general rule, mown 


by 


grass should not lie spread upon the ground 
than from four to cight. hours when | 


longer 
the sun is shining bright and warm. It 
should then be raked into piles and allowed 
to remain that way from one to two days, 
according to conditions of weather and kind 
of grass and growth. It may need turning 
over once or twice during this time.—C. R. 
Hudson. 


(19) 913 





dinary expense. 
gang can be used. 


forty acres per day. 





BATES ALL STEEL TRACTOR 
Weight only 8,000 pounds. 


At all Speeds and All Loads. 
Ground and Rice Land. 


‘LET OUR TRACTOR do your hard plowing in hot summer 

weather when men and mules cannot stand the heat. 
Clear your land of trees, brush and stumps with our engine; 
pulls stumps easily and will do this work at one-half the or- 
Disc plows or our regular direct-connected 
WILL PLOW TEN ACRES PER DAY 
ata fuel EXPENSE OF 24 CENTS PER ACRE. Harrows 


Write us and learn more about this light, All-Steel tractor. 
card will bring our new catalog and address of Southern Agent. 
how many acres you have and what you wish to do. 


BATES TRACTOR COMPANY, 


115 Bates Street, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


25 HP. 
on the 


Operates On Soft 


A postal 
ll us 
We will help you. 











Once Barren 


That’s what a farmer recently said who had 
applied Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime to his 
soil, and secured big yields. 


And that’s what hundreds of other farmers have 
said who have used it to correct sour acid land—and 
have grown bumper crops of wheat, grasses and 
clover as the result. 


For fully 77% of Southern soils lack lime. 


And when once your soil becomes sour, acid and 
fertilizer sick, fertilizers avail little. 


Until you correct the cause, you can never secure 
the full effects from your fertilizer. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is an alkali— 
the opposite of an acid—thus it sweetens acid soils. 


Besides this, Lee’s Lime does what no fertilizer 
can do. F 


“That Waving Field of Wheat Was 


Acid Land!” 


When you apply phosplioric acid and potash, a 
large portion of these elements revert or go back 
to insoluble compounds, 


In this dormant state they are worthless. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, because of its 
ingredients, sets free these elements imprisoned in 
your soil, insures the plant receiving its food. 


It binds together light sandy lands—opens up 
heavy clays. It regulates the consistency of your 
soil, 


It dissolves vegetable matter, making humus. 

You whose soils are lacking In ime—and who do 
without it—pay the cost many times over without 
getting the benefits. 

If you are interested in bigger yields, write us for 
full information and one of our Free Testing Outfits 
thes will show if your soil is acid. Write for it 
Now! 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. B 


RICHMOND, VA. 





SUIT Your Messure M28 


The Old Time Quailty 


A good suit can’t be tailor-made for less—save 
59% buying direct from the manufacturer. J 


Fer forty years we have been selling made to order clothing direct to consumer at 
$7.50 and up—guaranteeing greater va'ues, better workmanship and a more perfect 


fit than others can possibly give. 


Six day delivery guaranteed. 


Let Us Send You Sample Outfit 


fashion illustrations, instructions free—any inexperienced person can take measurements 


with our accurate system. We positively guarantee a fit and ab ; 
ur low prices will astonish your friends and neighbors—take their orders in your spare 
Make enough profit to pay for your own suit. Can 


time. Extra price list furnished. 
appoint you as our representative. 





Write for samples today. We save you one-half. 
CHICAGO WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 21, 833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 


EXOHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 


THE COST WILL BB 


SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER; , 





GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW © (The Gantt One-Horse 


Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


Is Rightly Named Por putting out both fertilizer Tho GANTT 
_ and grain in the drill at one ‘ Z Patent cote 


It is strictly a first . - PRP AY and the same operation, cover- . C planters aba 
elass Steel Beam Plow, haa ing each separately and suf- 2 s . N= — distributdrs 
with detachable turner. : ficiently for all practical pur- © eae ° : » the bestimple- 


a poses, and yet does not fill ’ % seen eee Gr 

Can be changed in a mo- Ata Paes, you can see the furrow, which is in accord- 2 the market 
ment’s time from a turn plow that the ALL IN ONE is ance with the plan of sowing .. 2 guaranteed 
to acultivating plow, using the the only plow that you will GANTY MFG aang. : a : For prices call on 
different size steel points, need to do any and all \ NTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. write us direck, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the Write f tal don th 

" erie . e for catalog, mention thi i 2 savi : ' 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. quents, that Wilcae fOF thimacines i ny we will tell you about our new labor saving imple. 

| a : : saving of labor every ten days they a ; 

Call on-‘merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write G A y are used. 
GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, M ee ee | eee 
° acon, Ga. MACON, GA. 


arg : Save °50«°300) 
More Profits from Peanuts || epee 


. N 
| sizes from 1 3-4 h. p. 5 h. p.. My famous§ Pe jn 


—without an equal on the market—sells for 99 SOtoe 

the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same Slee eae 

ga $226 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over30,000 

—_ oe Galloway engines in use today. | All sold on same, liberal, free 99 

Trial Offer I make you--and all giving satisfaction. Isn't that 
proof enou; 


e eh? 
The Benthall Way Utter Simplicity 1311 Machines Sold Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 
e . ri me ore you buy any = 4568 - 
_Why pay out part of your crop for These peanut pickers are so simple 1311 Testimonials fog at 2 low, direct price on the 
picking when you can do the work of 100 _ that there’s nothing to get out of order. Every Benthall sold has given satisfac- oof aimee cuplas.feee cpl 
hands with a Benthall Peanut Picker? Your repair bill amounts to practically | tion—been a money-maker for the farmer Bervice Department at your dis. f 
Farmers, here’s a machine you must 0thing. who owns it, orem oni pay ary" _ 
have if you want the big profits from pea- fh th ‘ Improvements this year make it possi- C 
nuts. called a ee s Ans ge have been ple to do away entirely with the reclean- 
perfection, ut the machines ing attachment. Year after year every 


it. Machines that “thresh” them, crack ited agra 8 Se A He even better mechanical difficulty has been smoothed 
eb nuie eo: that they ati. act keep— y re. out To-day the Benthall comes pretty . 
grind the vines to pieces so that they are Weare building the 13 foot machine close to perfection. A better peanut picker cin hivite Sree 
unfit for feed. to berun by either horse or engine power, ©" never be built. y pa S Ai ee 

A Benthall doesn’t crack the nuts, Our 16 foot machine is to be run by en- To grow peanuts and not to pick them milk ps: Ag ee i 
It picks the nuts from the vines as deli- gine power only. with a Benthall means a loss of a large cessant swtlphiti ; ‘i 
cately as human fingers—hundreds of ’ part of the crop. Insaving the nuts and cow's tll, Gee pa: 
times more ‘rapidly. ‘The vinesare saved For $20 our horse-power machine can vines—preventing stealing—getting the Cow-Tall Holder holds é 
in perfect condition for hay. be made interchangeable to be run by crop off to market early—the Benthall hae 


: dither WAG dc entin’d owes. - ; cow’s tail gently, but firmly, without annoying 
‘These vines are equal to alfalfa and gine po pays for itself in one season, or frightening her, and relieves the most dis- 


worth from $15 to $3c per ton. All machines are mounted, ready to saunee pdincesose Aen hytong gr agreeable part of milking. It Also Keeps the 
The farmer who picks by hand, o. hitch as you would a farm wagon, and _ ree upon request. % , Milk Cleaner Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
threshes them, pays for a machine over easily moved from place to place. Don’t put off. Each year we fail to have enough 25c. each, or $2.00 per dozen—prepaid. Agents 
and over agai without everreally Ow: ye) code oo ee cacuiag che Miiitenteymes ihe demand, Wee ue now for | Wanted. Big Seller, | 
a sis Sen 1% crops for_your deldisbors,. PICKING the how this machine is the best investment a farmer Hogan & Junkin, Starkville, Mississippi. 
e never makes ut a part of the 


who grows peanuts can make, 
. profits he should. Ro a B ES 
rofts he should. would not te THE BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY er eer 


. Se ys pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes ana 
without the Benthall because it is fine Pie 2215; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
for threshing cow peas BOX 700 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA ay (i eased tynonther wheels. Guaranteed $908 
Hi 


























Don’t ruin your crop by “threshing”? 








\\ } 
\\ FACTORY PRICES wr: 
(WE others ask for cheap wheels. Other re! 


ss meee ee ee i Ml models from $12 up. A few good second- 
y | ty ea hand machines $3 to $8. Weshlp 
re eA \ti a le 
2 Clip along dested line, eto 10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL’. 
r Es proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S4 ~ 
THE BENTHALL MAC HINE CoO. Py | f without a ene im pi Roses DO NOT BUYa 
7 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Box 700 Suffolk, Va. | price until you get our big new catalog 
& ‘ special prices and @ marvelous new offer. * 
- brings everything. Write tt now. 
Gentlemen: Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamp, 


© ° e parts, and sundries Aalf usual prises. 
Without any obligation on m art, Rider Agents everywhere are coining mone selling our bk 
y 


I would like to receive your folder show- excles, tires sud suricrica. ° Nea aen. Weunee 
§ ing how the Benthall Peanut Picker pays g MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-is7__ CHICAGE, 


for i ; 
ee ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
tw Made in four sizes are 
Name tal Le what you pea raisers 
: need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vestor or winrow. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal with a Corn 
Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20.00. W.H. BUXTON, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: The Harvester has proven 
all you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25 in 
labor last year’scorn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 


eye ! : will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.” Testimonials an 
Fertilize as You Plant the Seed What to Look t | aarecesasines eo “atin canaas 
Investigate Van Brunt Drill thoroughly before Out For ‘ 


buying any drill. It has money-making features Even Seeding—The Van Brunt 


which you wili surely appreciate. ———— a aes guarantees an even 
: ° low of any kind of seed without bunchin 
It is different than others you have known, or adeadiiae & inate kernel. “ 


with (1) closed Forward Delivery Disc Boot, Correct Planting—Di ill 
(¢) ae, Gate Feeds, (3) Special Fertilizer net ery oS clog in i souiend tam on 

orce Fee grain and fertilizer distributed at beseeded. Seed falls into the furrow when | | : 
3 Running Water 


uniform depth with quantities under absolute roe ee = 
control. Light Draft—tThese drills are light [HWM in House and Barn at Sim HY, a4 
Z 
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weight, but strong. Trussed hoppers, full — /j/Miiyiit temperature Winter or Sum- 
length axles and wheel bearings extending Ny" mer at Small Cost. 


Send Postal for New Water Supply 


under frame, make the light-draft drill. AVY See te ea ec wnmtires cd) ee 
Durability—Disc bearings are guar- fH et ik it, BARDEN DY 


5 + fF Aermot Co., 1144 S$. Campbell Av., Chicago 
anteed.for the life of the drill. Any that ‘ie } - eee Co., 2d and Madison, Streets, Oakland, 1 ca 


wear out, are replaced free. All parts of My Waid —— 
Van Brunt Drills show the result of fifty WW P ! 
years experience in drill making. Don’t forget our great tria 


Our new free drill book tells the com- 1] subscription offer. At25 cents 
plete story of Van Brunt superiority. j for the rest ofthe year The 
ee ae Progressive Farmer is the big- . 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. gest bargain going and all your 

MOLINE, ILLINOIS neighbors ought to know 
about it. Are you doing your 


RT CREAR} | duty and telling them? 


t Now 



































